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President  Julius  I.  Foust 


Glimpses  of  Alumnae  Day 


JUNE  laid  its  warm  ear  over  the  earth 
on  Saturday,  the  fourth,  and  gave 
us  Alumnae  Day — all  blue  and  shining! 
There  could  be  no  doubt  that  Alumnae 
Day  was  here — none  at  all.  Not  if  you 
saw  the  '31 's,  jaunty  in  their  red  mili- 
tary capes,  or  heard  them  take  off  bright 
and  early  for  a  downtown  automobile 
parade,  to  block  the  traffic,  and  to  crash 
the  signal  lights !  Besides  them,  there 
were  all  the  rest  of  us — that  solid,  sub- 
stantial increment  which  accrues  after 
one  has  passed  her  first  birthday  as  an 
alumna  and  can  put  at  least  two  candles 
on  the  cake ! 

But  after  all,  out  on  the  Avenue,  it 
was  the  three  hundred  seniors,  in  solemn 
cap  and  gown,  who  lent  soberness  to  the 
scene — even  though  the  Carolinian  had 
announced  that  "the  seniors  approach 
commencement  with  no  emotion"! 

When  at  last  eleven  o'clock  came. 
President  Annie  Cherry  declared  our 
annual  meeting  convened,  and  made  us 
feel  glad  and  welcome.  Whereupon,  the 
seniors  marched  into  the  big  hall  of 
Students'  Building,  accompanied  by 
President  Foust,  President  Helen 
Comer,  and  Vice  President  Susie  West 
Mendenhall,  of  the  Alumnae  Associa- 
tion. Mrs.  Mendenhall  presented  the 
'32  's  for  membership,  as  we  parted  ranks 
and  closed  around  them — our  youngest 
recruits. 

SENIOR  CLASS  RECEIVED 

They  are  in,  now — the  Seniors — full- 
fledged  members.  Helen  Comer,  their 
president,  had  made  appropriate  ac- 
knowledgment, we  had  sung  the  college 
song  together,  and  Miss  Cherry  was  say- 
ing among  other  worth  while  things : 

As  beneficiaries  of  the  State  of  North  Car- 
olina, it  falls  to  your  lot  to  be  "  spiritnaliz- 
ers ' '  in  this  vast  material  development  that 
is  going  on  in  the  modern  world.  It  would 
be  hopeless  if  we  trusted  to  rapid  transit 
alone,  hopeless  if  we  trusted  to  the  aeroplane 


or  to  any  other  purely  material  development. 
We  must  look  to  the  spiritual  influence  of 
the  man  and  woman  trained  in  true  citizen- 
ship. We  must  look  to  the  patriots  of  today 
— and  by  this  I  mean  not  one  willing  to  die, 
but  one  willing  to  sacrifice  and  live  for  his 
country. 

When  you  go  back  to  your  homes,  hold 
what  you  have  gained  here  in  trust  for  hu- 
manity. Then  you  will  repay  with  interest 
your  debt  to  the  state  for  providing  you  with 
all  of  the  great  opportunities  of  this  insti- 
tution. As  you  go  out,  be  true  to  its  teach- 
ings and  you  will  be  benefactors  indeed.  Now 
as  always,  education  is  good  for  the  country 
only  as  far  as  the  educated  use  it  as  a  public 
trust. 

]\Ioreover  she  would  have  them  re- 
member that  "truth  and  beauty  have 
ever  been  the  quest"  of  the  world,  and 
she  charged  them  just  as  earnestly  "to 
consider  the  worthfulness  to  mankind 
and  the  worthiness  in  your  own  vocation 
of  the  concept  of  Beauty,  for  you  are  to 
lead  people  to  happiness  as  well  as  to 
light." 

May  it  not  be  that  in  the  stress  of  a  dis- 
turbed world,  in  our  eager  search  for  the 
practical  values  in  religion,  in  statesmanship, 
in  finance,  or  in  industry,  we,  like  the  build- 
ers of  old,  have  rejected  the  stone  which  shall 
become  the  corner  of  our  civilization.  It  is 
the  nature  of  man  to  love  the  beautiful,  to 
be  calmed  by  its  glory  and  rested  by  its 
contemplation,  to  work  eternally  for  its  at- 
tainment and  rejoice  in  its  realization.  It 
is  a  part  of  the  warp  and  woof  of  the  na- 
tures of  all  of  us.  It  can  no  more  be  neg- 
lected in  the  program  of  life  than  the  ideals 
of  our  moral  code,  the  teachings  of  our  pa- 
triotism, the  experience  of  our  careers.  It 
holds  a  most  serious  place  in  the  practical 
affairs  and  the  practical  minds  of  a  practi- 
cal people. 

I  most  earnestly  suggest  to  you,  therefore, 
that  you  take  back  to  your  world  the  joy, 
the  calm,  the  repose,  the  dignified  mental 
poise,  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  balance, 
the  increased  efficiency,  and  the  rich  charm 
of  living  which  a  larger  and  more  systematic 
devotion  to  beauty,  to  that  which  is  lovely, 
may  bring.  Accept  this  as  an  obligation  to 
yourself  and  to  your  fellow  man.  Your  Alma 
Mater  will  rejoice  to  trail  you  down  the  years 
by  the   beautiful  things  you  caused  to   grow 
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along  life's  pathway  as  you  traveled.  And 
naay  the  gratitude  of  the  sons  of  men  to 
■whom  you  have  brought  beauty  and  fra- 
grance become  the  everlasting  monument  of 
your  reward. 

MISS  CHERRY  PAYS  TRIBUTE  TO 
PRESIDENT  FOUST 

It  is  always  a  high  peak  on  our  Alum- 
nae Day  program  when  President  Foust 
talks  to  us.  Mindful  of  the  history  of 
our  college,  of  its  simple  early  begin- 
nings, and  of  its  present;  mindful,  too, 
that  so  far  as  we  knew,  the  old  order 
was  changing  and  we  should  meet  no 
more  simply  as  alumnae  of  the  North 
Carolina  College  for  Women,  Miss 
Cherry,  in  presenting  President  Foust, 
expressed  for  all  of  us  the  grateful  af- 
fection we  hold  for  him,  and  the  pride 
we  share  in  the  great  work  he  has  ac- 
complished for  our  college,  for  North 
Carolina,  and  for  the  cause  of  education 
everywhere : 

North  Carolina  College  has  truly  passed 
another  milepost  today  in  her  splendid  march 
of  progress.  Her  daughters  naturally  feel 
great  pride  in  her  career  and  the  continued 
development  that  has  taken  place  from  year 
to  year.  We  rejoice  in  her  glorious  past! 
We  rejoice  in  her  present.  We  rejoice  in  her 
future  and  the  good  she  is  yet  to  do! 

These  forty  years  of  valiant  service  have 
brought  our  Alma  Mater  from  a  modest  be- 
ginning as  a  normal  school,  through  the  pe- 
riod when  she  became  a  college  and  boasted 
proudly  of  two  dormitories  and  other  build- 
ings on  the  avenue — the  only  street  on  the 
campus — to  this  good  day  when  she  stands 
before  us  in  her  present  magnificent  propor- 
tions— splendid  to  behold — the  third  largest 
woman's  college  in  the  country  and  the  larg- 
est in  the  South.  The  founders  of  our  great 
college  built  well  and  laid  foundations  which 
have  made  possible  steady  and  continuous 
growth.  We  shall  forever  honor  their  sacred 
memory. 

This  year  1932  marks  the  twenty-sixth  an- 
niversary of  the  leader  whose  far-seeing  vis- 
ion, courage,  and  forethought  have  helped  our 
Alma  Mater  to  write  many  of  the  glorious 
pages  in  her  history.  And  so  it  is  my  happy 
privilege  to  lay  at  the  feet  of  our  distin- 
guished president,  the  man  whom  we  delight 
to  honor,  a  tribute  of  love  and  appreciation 
on  behalf  of  the  alumnae  and  former  students 
of  this  college. 


Today  I  bring  you,  President  Foust,  the 
congratulations  and  loving  good  wishes  of 
North  Carolina  College  daughters  everywhere, 
who  strive  daily  to  carry  out  the  great  ideals 
of  service  you  have  set  for  us  and  to  help 
attain  the  goals  of  achievement  marked  out 
for  this  beloved  college  for  women.  We 
realize  that  it  is  a  great  opportunity  and  a 
rare  privilege  to  watch  day  by  day  the  un- 
folding and  developing  of  your  ideals  in  this 
big  creative  work  you  are  doing  and  to  as- 
sist you  as  much  as  possible  in  carrying  out 
your  plans. 

It  is  indeed  fitting  that  we  should  lay  aside 
for  a  moment  our  manifold  activities  and 
gather  about  you,  -not  to  crown  you  with  the 
laurel  that  perisheth,  but  to  crown  you  with 
an  immortal  wreath  woven  of  the  fine  gold  of 
our  love  and  appreciation  which  shineth 
brighter  and  brighter  with  the  passing  years. 
I  come,  therefore,  to  present  to  you,  Dr.  Foust, 
a  gift  such  as  the  fairies  of  old  bestowed 
upon  their  favorites.  It  is  invisible  to  the 
common  eye,  it  is  intangible  to  the  common 
touch,  but  so  great  is  its  power  to  protect 
and  keep  you,  to  shield  you,  to  give  you 
your  heart 's  desire,  to  bring  about  the  ful- 
fillment of  all  your  wishes  for  North  Caro- 
lina College  for  Women,  that  I  thrill  with 
joy  when  I  realize  that  it  is  within  our  power 
to  make  this  gift  today. 

The  gift  we  would  bring  is  the  old-new 
gift  of  our  steadfast  loyalty — the  finest  fruit 
of  the  spirit,  for  it  is  born  of  unselfish  love, 
understanding,  appreciation,  and  devotion, 
and  therefore  untainted  with  selfseeking  in 
any  form.  I  bring  to  you  the  loyalty  of  your 
thirteen  thousand  daughters  who  have  gone  out 
from  these  halls.  I  bespeak  for  you  the  loy- 
alty of  the  eighteen  hundred  young  women 
who  are  with  us  now.  Out  of  this  loyalty  we 
would  spin  for  you  that  fairy  gift,  a  cloak 
of  such  impenetrable  texture  that  the  arrows 
of  evil  can  never  pierce  it.  Such  rare  pro- 
tective qualities  shall  it  possess  that  should 
you  by  chance  encounter  an  enemy,  he  shall 
pass  by  on  the  other  side.  Do  the  needs  of 
North  Carolina  College  press  heavily  upon 
you  and  are  you  sometimes  oppressed,  dis- 
couraged, anxious,  lest  the  gold  necessary  to 
carry  on  this  great  work  shall  not  be  ade- 
quate? Then  before  you  we  spread  this  cloak 
of  loyalty  and  love.  I  repeat,  our  gift  to  you 
on  the  fortieth  birthday  of  our  college,  this 
day  that  ushers  in  another  year  of  zealous 
service  on  your  part,  is  our  steadfast  loyalty. 
May  there  be  many  more  years  for  you  to 
forward  your  great  work!  Long  may  you 
and  North  Carolina  College  for  Women  con- 
tinue your  splendid  careers! 

Matriarch  of  the  state's  womanhood,  patri- 
arch of  men,  may  you  both  carry  on,  spread- 
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ing  the  gospel  of  your  faith  in  service  to 
those  that  journey  by — living  monuments  of 
a  faith  serene,  unshaken,  and  unbowed! 

In  the  words  of  the  bard  of  the  highlands, 
the  immortal  Burns,  we  bespeak — 
"Our  blessings  on  ye,  honest  man, 

We've  oft  been  here  before. 

Ye've  wealth  o'  gear  for  brain  and  brawn! 

Heart  could  not  wish  for  more! 

Heaven  keep  ye  clear  o'  strut  and  strife 

Till  far  ayent  four-score." 

THE  PRESIDENT  SPEAKS 

Approving  applause  greeted  the  Pres- 
ident as  he  arose.  He  thanked  Miss 
Cherry,  but  told  her  she  had  been  far 
too  extravagant  in  her  praises.  (For 
once  we  did  not  agree  with  him.)  He 
said  he  knew  that  the  alumnae  were 
chiefly  interested  in  two  things :  First, 
the  consolidation.  As  to  that,  he  was 
pledged  to  secrecy  regarding  the  recom- 
mendations contained  in  the  survey,  but 
he  once  more  assured  us  that  he  was  un- 
wavering in  his  determination  to  pre- 
serve the  integrity  of  our  college.  Sec- 
ond, the  alumnae  building.  A  little 
more  than  half  of  our  funds  are  invested 
in  City  of  Greensboro  notes.  The  alum- 
nae board  of  trustees  asked  President 
Foust  to  find  the  money  for  these  notes. 
He  told  us  he  believed  he  would  be  able 
to  work  out  our  financial  problem  so 
that  we  could  soon  go  ahead  with  the 
work.  He  believed  that  our  building 
would  be  a  reality  within  the  next  year. 
Here  again  he  was  interrupted  by  heart- 
felt applause.  President  Foust  urged 
us  to  be  courageous,  to  carry  on  with  de- 
termination, to  face  the  future  and  all 
of  its  uncertainties  with  faith,  to  stand 
firm  for  education,  for  that  is  funda- 
mental, and  to  hold  steadfastly  to  our 
ideals — those  ideals  which  place  service 
to  humanity  in  the  center  of  our  think- 
ing and  acting. 

REPORTS 

The  alumnae  secretary  made  the  re- 
port of  the  Student-Alumnae  Building 
Fund.  A  detailed  itemization  is  given 
elsewhere   in  these   pages.     Lela   Wade 


Phillips,  chairman,  reported  for  the 
auditing  committee  that  the  books  of  the 
secretary-treasurer  had  been  examined 
and  found  correct.  Mary  Poteat,  chair- 
man, reported  for  the  committee  on  elec- 
tions, composed  of  herself,  Sallie  Boddie 
Patterson,  and  Vance  Thompson.  This 
report  is  also  printed  in  full  in  this 
number  of  the  News.  May  Lovelace 
Tomlinson,  chairman,  made  the  report 
of  the  alumnae  house  building  commit- 
tee. 

Emma  Lewis  Speight  Morris,  chair- 
man, reported  for  the  committee  on  his- 
tory and  traditions  of  the  college.  She 
urged  every  alumna  present  to  send  in 
to  the  alumnae  secretary  letters,  book- 
lets, newspaper  clippings,  programs,  in- 
cidents and  reminiscences  —  any  and 
everything  which  might  have  a  bearing 
upon  the  story  of  the  college. 

At  our  special  request  Mrs.  Morris 
brought  the  morning  to  a  close  with 
"pictures  from  my  picture  gallery." 
Beginning  with  Dr.  Mclver  and  his  as- 
sociates in  the  early  days,  and  continu- 
ing to  the  present,  Mrs.  Morris  sketched 
vividly  and  feelingly,  personalities,  in- 
cidents, and  events  dear  to  the  hearts  of 
us  all. 
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CINQUAINS  IN  SEQUENCE 

Love,  you 

Have  been  to  me 

Like  red  wine  in  the  sun, 

Like  water  lying  dark  beneath 

The  moon. 

I  come 

To  the  cool  sound 

Of  your  voice,  like  willows 

That  lean  to  the  stream,  when  winter 

Is  done. 

In  dreams 

You  escape  me. 

O,  the  wisdom  of  drea^ns, 

So  to  enhance  the  beauty  of  my 

Waking. 

Jane  Groome  Love  '13. 
(Reprinted  from  Earth-Child.) 


Part  Way  to  Heaven 

By  Edwin  R.  Embree 
President  of  the  Julius  Rosenwald  Fund 

A  Digest  of  the  Commencement  Address 


MAN  has  slowly  climbed  from  the 
jungle  to  his  present  godlike  po- 
sition by  his  intellectual  resourcefulness 
and  ingenuity.  Puny  compared  to  the 
other  animals,  defenseless  in  his  body 
against  his  enemies  and  the  elements, 
man  has  won  his  way  up  by  his  wits.  He 
has  invented  mechanical  tools  ■ —  the 
wheel,  the  lever,  the  steam  engine,  the 
use  of  electricity;  and  intellectual  tools 
— language,  mathematics,  the  scientific 
method.  By  these  he  has  multiplied  his 
strength  and  magnified  his  abilities  until 
he  has  brought  all  nature  to  his  service. 

But  with  all  our  mastery  of  the  phys- 
ical universe,  we  are  as  unsatisfied  as 
ever  with  our  own  lives.  We  want 
power  and  knowledge,  but  we  want  hap- 
piness too.  Not  content  with  owning 
the  earth,  we  want  to  conquer  heaven. 

Formerly  man  was  willing  "to  post- 
pone heavenly  bliss  until  the  earthly 
job  was  done.  We  accepted  hardship 
and  thwarted  lives  here  as  a  necessary 
novitiate  which  would  entitle  us  to  eter- 
nal joy  in  another  world.  Nowadays 
the  future  heaven  appears  less  certain 
than  it  did  when  I  was  a  boy.  And  the 
busy  dominance  of  material  things  is 
less  satisfying  than  it  was  when  the 
mechanical  and  chemical  gadgets  were 
fresh  and  novel.  We  want  our  heaven 
— rich,  full,  satisfying  lives — right  here 
on  earth.  The  great  questions  now  are : 
shall  we  be  able  to  turn  that  ingenuity 
which  has  given  us  so  much  material 
power  into  successful  attempts  to  add 
joy  and  satisfaction  to  our  own  lives? 
Can  science  harness  heaven? 

Several  groups  are  actively  engaged 
in  trying  to  find  ways  by  which  some- 
thing   more    nearly     approaching    the 


kingdom  of  heaven  can  be  established 
in  this  world.  The  systems  of  govern- 
ment under  which  we  live  have  much  to 
do  with  the  happiness  and  fullness  of 
individual  lives.  In  the  United  •  States 
most  of  us  assume  that  capitalistic  in- 
dustrialism, the  democratic  form  of 
government,  and  a  background  of  Chris- 
tian theology  are  not  only  the  best  forms 
of  government  under  which  to  live,  but 
that  they  are  the  forms  toward  which 
the  whole  world  will  eventually  come. 
But  at  this  very  instant,  a  hundred  mil- 
lion Russians  with  apostolic  fervor  are 
setting  up  an  entirely  different  system 
which  they  hope  to  see  cover  the  earth. 
And  other  experiments  could  be  cited. 

The  breakdown  in  our  own  system  is 
at  the  moment  so  stark  that  it  is  almost 
obscene  to  look  at  it.  In  government, 
we  have  the  spectacle  of  a  fundamental 
law  in  the  United  States  disregarded  by 
manj^  of  the  best  and  otherwise  law- 
abiding  citizens ;  and  in  our  city  and 
state  municipalities,  mismanagement 
and  corruption  undreamed  of  even  in 
the  fat  and  juicy  days  of  Tweed's  Ring 
in  New  York !  In  religion,  we  have  a 
nation  which  proclaims  a  creed  built 
about  brotherly  love,  the  golden  rule, 
non-resistance,  and  renunciation  of 
treasure  on  earth,  but  which  holds  in 
crass  discrimination  a  race  making  up 
one-tenth  of  the  total  population ;  a  na- 
tion devoted  to  capitalism  and  the  build- 
ing of  colossal  fortunes ;  a  nation  ex- 
pending eighty  per  cent  of  its  total  fed- 
eral revenues  on  present  and  future 
wars.  In  economics,  we  have  the  spec- 
tacle of  hundreds  of  thousands  on  the 
verge  of  starvation  because  there  is  too 
much   wheat,   millions   in   rags   because 
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there  is  too  much  cotton  cloth,  men 
walking  the  streets  because  there  are 
too  many  automobiles.  Material  plenty 
exists  as  fully  as  it  did  in  the  great 
boom  years  of  1928  and  1929.  The 
breakdown  is  simply  in  the  superficiali- 
ties of  our  distributing  system. 

Indeed  we  are  on  a  permanent  new 
plateau  of  material  plenty.  Machine 
production  ended  mankind's  hand  to 
hand  struggle  with  starvation  and  pri- 
vation. Clothing,  furniture  —  all  the 
things  which  men  devoted  a  lifetime  to 
creating— are  ground  out  wholesale  for 
all  the  world.  Tobacco,  the  rare  privi- 
lege of  a  Walter  Raleigh,  is  manufac- 
tured for  the  masses.  Central  heating 
and  air  cooling  devices,  telephones,  elec- 
tric lights — the  most  ingenious  conveni- 
ences— have  been  broadly  distributed ; 
and  finally,  a  perfect  deluge  of  hand- 
some toys  —  automobiles,  phonographs, 
radios,  for  a  gleeful  world.  Today  the 
world  is  replete  with  plenty. 

The  basic  thing  is  to  center  our  atten- 
tion on  the  consumer.  Let  no  one  be 
alarmed.  We  are  today  in  the  midst  of 
prosperity  and  if  we  can  find  a  way  to 
distribute  our  abundance,  to  perfect,  or 
even  improve,  the  faults  of  our  social  or- 
ganization, the  outward  setting  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  will  appear. 

Next  to  government,  the  second  great 
force  in  human  affairs  is  education.  To- 
day the  discoveries  of  master  minds  are 
passed  on  so  effectively  that  every  child 
knows  more  about  the  law  of  gravita- 
tion than  Newton  ever  did,  more  about 
the  germ  theory  of  disease  than  Pas- 
teur, more  about  milk  cows  and  domesti- 
cated crops  than  the  discoverers  of  these 
truths.  The  school  in  America  has  ac- 
complished its  enormous  task  more  ef- 
fectively, at  least  quantitatively,  than 
the  school  in  any  other  country.  Twenty- 
eight  million  students  are  in  institutions 
of  learning.  In  the  United  States  to- 
day fifty-three  per  cent  of  the  pupils 
of  high  school  age  are  actually  in  high 
school.  A  million  students  are  in  col- 
leges and  universities — a  total  and  per- 
centage undreamed  of  in  any  other  na- 


tion. Yet  much  still  remains  to  be 
done  in  improving  both  the  materials 
and  the  methods  of  instruction. 

But  however  much  we  may  improve 
the  social  order  and  the  method  of  edu- 
cation, real  enrichment  of  life  must 
come  through  individuals.  Every  one 
must  live  his  own  life,  and  heaven  will 
come  to  each  in  so  far  as  he  as  an  indi- 
vidual becomes  more  godlike. 

The  psychological  and  psychiatric  sci- 
ences should  make  straight  the  path  to 
personal  richness.  Psychology  is  fer- 
reting out  many  of  the  inner  workings 
of  our  intellects  and  emotions.  Psychi- 
atry is  explaining  mental  and  emotional 
breakdowns  and  patching  up  some  of 
this  wreckage.  The  discoveries  and  ex- 
positions of  Sigmund  Freud  may  jet 
be  recognized  as  transforming  forces  in 
this  era.  The  theses  that  rational  intel- 
ligence is  only  a  small  part  of  a  man's 
motive  force ;  that  the  unconscious  as- 
pects of  his  personality,  like  the  sub- 
merged portions  of  an  iceberg,  are  by 
far  the  larger  and  more  determining 
parts  of  his  being ;  worse  still,  that  a 
large  part  of  these  unconscious  urges 
come  from  sex  instincts — these  theories 
have  colored  all  our  thinking. 

The  building  of  a  better  life  for  hu- 
manity as  a  whole  cannot  come  until 
gross  defects  and  abnormalities  are  rem- 
edied. We  cannot  hope  to  get  a  decent 
world  while  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people  are  suffering  the  torments  of  dis- 
ordered minds.  Every  day  in  the  year 
in  this  country  more  persons  are  in  hos- 
pitals for  the  insane  than  for  all  other 
diseases  put  together.  We  already  have 
a  fair  amount  of  knowledge  concerning 
the  insanities,  and  we  may  be  at  the 
beginning  of  an  era  which  will  see  much 
accomplished  in  the  cure  and  preven- 
tion of  mental  breakdown.  We  have 
done  something,  if  half-heartedly,  to 
solve  the  tremendous  social  problem  cre- 
ated by  the  presence  of  the  feeble- 
minded. We  have  come  far  from  the 
primordial  ooze.  If  we  are  not  yet  gods, 
we  are  no  longer  apes.  We  can  estab- 
lish   heaven    on    earth    if    ingeniously, 
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courageously,  we  bring  science  to  bear 
upon  the  problems  of  our  own  lives,  and 
ruthlessly  put  into  effect  its  heavenly 
findings. 

And  finally,  young  women  of  the 
graduating  class,  I  would  lay  upon  you 
three  commissions :  First,  read  at  least 
one  book  every  week  of  your  lives.  After 
all,  it  does  not  matter  whether  a  person 


goes  to  college  if  he  reads  books.  Sec- 
ond, many  of  you  will  be  teachers.  K«- 
member  that  you  are  the  custodians  of 
the  knowledge  of  the  ages,  and  in  the 
spirit  of  high  adventure,  pass  this  ac- 
cumulation on.  Third,  never  do  your 
duty !  Let  nothing  keep  you  from  your 
best  individual  development — ^live  a  life 
of  ever  increasing  richness ! 


(^ 


About  Alumnae  House 


PLANS  for  Alumnae  House  are  now 
ready.  Old  Guilford  site,  cleared, 
is  waiting  for  the  new  structure.  This 
your  committee  can  gladly  report.  De- 
lay in  breaking  ground  is  caused  by  a 
mere  matter  of  notes ! 

For  several  years,  as  the  alumnae 
know,  more  than  half  our  funds — $56,- 
000.00 — has  been  invested  in  City  of 
Greensboro  notes,  with  interest  at  five- 
thirty.  These  notes  were  due  last  Oc- 
tober 15.  Partly  for  that  reason,  and 
partly  because  building  costs  were  so 
greatly  reduced,  the  board  of  trustees 
of  the  Alumnae  Association  authorized 
the  building  committee  last  summer  to 
proceed — to  work  out  the  plans  and  to 
put  the  building  up.  A  few  days  be- 
fore the  notes  were  payable,  we  were 
notified  that  the  City  of  Greensboro  had 
not  been  able  to  market  the  bonds  with 
which  to  meet  its  obligations  falling  due 
on  that  date  (our  investment  represented 
only  a  fractional  part  of  the  city's  in- 
debtedness on  October  15),  and  in  the 
plan  of  refinancing,  the  noteholders  were 
asked  to  accept  new  bond  anticipation 
•  notes,  short  term,  maturing  February 
15,  1932,  with  interest  at  six  per  cent. 
This  we  did. 

When  February  15  arrived,  the  bond 
market,  as  we  are  aware,  had  not  im- 
proved, so  that  the  same  method  of  re- 
financing was  employed — the  notehold- 


ers were  again  given  new  six  per  cent 
bond  anticipation  notes,  due  September 
1,  1932.  From  a  study  of  the  financial 
statement  printed  elsewhere  in  these 
pages,  you  will  see  that  the  remainder 
of  our  fund  is  in  cash  plus  the  appro- 
priation from  the  state,  which  has  not 
been  paid,  but  which  we  are  assured  will 
be  available  when  work  is  actually  be- 
gun. 

There  seemed  one  more  step  that  we 
might  take.  At  its  commencement  meet- 
ing on  June  4  last,  the  board  of  trustees 
of  the  Alumnae  Association  requested 
President  Foust  to  make  whatever  ar- 
rangements he  thought  best  to  secure 
sufficient  cash  on  our  notes  to  enable  us 
to  go  ahead.  This  President  Foust 
agreed  to  do,  and  he  is  confident  that  he 
will  be  able  to  work  out  the  financial  sit- 
uation for  us  and  hasten  the  starting  of 
the  work. 

When  the  decision  of  the  alumnae  to 
proceed  with  the  erection  of  our  house 
became  known  last  summer,  naturally  a 
number  of  architects  became  interested 
in  the  work,  and  numerous  applications 
were  made  through  various  members  of 
the  committee.  In  the  end.  however, 
the  committee  turned  in  another  direc- 
tion and  sought  advice  from  Todd.  Rob- 
ertson, Todd  Engineering  Corporation, 
of  New  York  City  —  a  firm  which  in 
times  past  had  rendered  expert  service 
to  President  Foust  in  building  the  col- 
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lege  plant.  As  a  result  of  their  recom- 
mendations, the  committee  finally  chose 
as  architect  Mr.  Penrose  V.  Stout,  also 
of  New  York. 

Mr.  Stout  undertook  the  work  of  de- 
signing a  house  for  the  alumnae  of 
North  Carolina  College  for  Women,  with 
sympathy,  with  understanding,  and  with 
fine  discrimination  for  what  is  beauti- 
ful and  artistic.  Several  things  were 
already  decided  for  him.  The  alumnae 
thought,  for  instance,  it  would  be  fitting 
to  preserve  here  on  the  campus  of  a 
southern  college  for  women  something 
of  the  best  in  the  Southern  tradition, 
and  so  from  the  beginning  we  were 
agreed  that  the  style  of  architecture 
should  be  Colonial.  Again,  the  site  — 
the  plot  formerly  occupied  by  Old  Guil- 
ford Hall — is  long  and  narrow,  necessi- 
tating that  the  general  outline  of  the 
house  be  likewise.  Moreover,  our  origi- 
nal idea  included  certain  student  needs. 

Through  the  winter,  the  plans  slowly 
developed  and  unfolded.  The  first  week 
in  May,  Mr.  Stout  sent  out  blue  prints 
and  specifications  to  a  group  of  selected 
bidders.  On  the  eighteenth  of  May  bids 
were  opened  here  at  the  college,  but  on 
account  of  the  financial  situation,  no 
contract  was  let  at  that  time. 


We  wish  that  the  alumnae  everywhere 
could  have  followed  along,  step  by  step, 
with  the  committee  and  the  architect. 
But  of  course  that  was  not  possible. 
Moreover,  uncertainties  were  always 
present.  Building  costs,  for  instance, 
were  not  the  same  in  the  spring  as  they 
had  been  in  the  fall.  It  was  difficult 
for  the  architect  to  find  a  basis  for  esti- 
mating how  far  our  funds  would  go,  how 
many  of  the  features  we  hoped  to  have 
we  could  reasonably  expect  to  include — 
not  forgetting  quality.  None  of  us  had 
absolute  assurance  that  the  house  as 
finally  designed  could  be  built  for  the 
funds  we  have  until  the  bids  were  actu- 
ally opened. 

The  whole  idea  includes  of  course 
proper  furnishings,  and  a  garden  on  the 
west  side.  A  house  and  a  garden — all 
our  own!  And  both  beautiful.  Think 
of  it. 

We  cannot  begin  construction  until 
President  Foust  has  found  the  money 
for  us,  but  as  soon  as  that  has  been  ac- 
complished work  will  commence. 

It  is  hard  to  wait,  isn't  it?  But  we 
know  that  the  same  faith,  determination, 
and  courage  which  has  brought  us 
through  the  years  to  this  good  hour  will 
carry  us  on  until  the  work  is  completed. 


Alumnae     House 


From  photograph  of  architect's  drawing 
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More  About  Alumnae 
House 

By  May  Lovelace  Tomlinson,  Chairman 

LAST  June,  a  year  ago,  when  the  Board 
_i  of  Trustees  of  the  Alumnae  Asso- 
ciation authorized  the  Building  Commit- 
tee to  go  ahead  with  the  plans  for  our 
house,  we  lost  no  time  in  proceeding. 

Having  agreed  that  our  house  should 
be  patterned  after  some  type  of  true  Co- 
lonial architecture,  our  first  step  was  to 
find  a  drawing  or  plan  of  an  early  Amer- 
ican home  that  would  conform  to  our 
idea  of  beauty  and  at  the  same  time  fit 
into  the  long,  rather  narrow  plot  (the 
site  of  Old  Guilford  Hall)  on  which  we 
expected  to  build.  After  studying  the 
book  and  magazine  collections  on  Co- 
lonial houses  found  in  various  libraries, 
the  committee  with  one  accord  decided 
that  "Homewood"  more  nearly  met  our 
idea  than  anything  else  in  architectural 
literature.  You  will  find  excellent  de- 
scriptions of  this  home  in  The  Archi- 
tectural Record  for  May,  1917,  and 
June,  1917.  Homewood  now  stands  on 
the  campus  of  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity, Baltimore.  It  was  built  about  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  by  Charles 
Carroll,  of  Carrollton,  one  of  the  Sign- 
ers, said  to  be  the  richest  man  in  the 
Colonies  at  that  time,  and  was  a  wed- 
ding gift  to  his  son,  Charles  Carroll. 
Several  years  ago,  it  was  purchased  by 
a  group  of  Baltimore  citizens  and  pre- 
sented to  the  University  to  be  preserved 
for  posterity  as  an  "architectural  gem 
of  the  first  water,"  and  to  be  used  as  a 
museum. 

The  committee  became  so  deeply  in- 
terested in  this  old  mansion,  that  three 
of  us — Annie  Cherry,  Clara  Byrd,  and 
I — M^ent  to  Baltimore  to  see  it.  We 
spent  about  a  week  on  the  trip — travel- 
ing through  Virginia,  studjdng  such  his- 
toric and  architecturally  interesting 
houses  as  Westover,  IMonticello,  INIount 


Vernon,  Ash  Lawn,  and  others.  Natu- 
rally, the  beauty  of  many  of  these  places, 
with  their  atmosphere  of  bygone  days, 
gripped  us,  but  Homewood  was  our 
mecca  and  the  real  climax  of  our  pil- 
grimage. Arriving  at  Johns  Hopkins, 
we  were  fortunate  in  having  the  treas- 
urer of  the  University  take  us  in  charge 
and  show  us  the  old  mansion  in  detail. 
Built  of  brick,  the  general  plan  of  the 
house  contains  a  central  section — a  story 
and  a  half — with  a  wing  at  each  end, 
and  with  marble  steps  leading  to  the 
columned  portico.  I  simply  lack  words 
to  describe  the  beauty  of  line  and  the 
exquisite  detail  of  workmanship  which 
characterizes  the  house,  both  the  exte- 
rior and  the  interior.  At  the  time  we 
were  there,  decorators  were  restoring  the 
house  to  its  original  condition.  Our 
guide  told  us  that  four  or  five  layers  of 
wall  paper  and  paint  had  been  scraped 
off  in  order  to  find  and  restore  the  orig- 
inal colors  on  the  walls  and  handcarved 
woodwork. 

Of  course  it  was  impossible  and  im- 
practical for  us  to  attempt  to  reproduce 
Homewood,  but  we  could  follow  it  as  an 
inspiration  for  our  own  house,  as  a  pat- 
tern described  by  many  critics  as  the 
most  beautiful  and  perfect  example 
of  Colonial  architecture  existing  in 
America. 

Our  next  step  was  to  find  an  architect 
who  could  interpret  and  adapt  our  ideas, 
who  could  guide  them,  and  incorporate 
them  into  a  design  that  would  satisfy 
our  needs  and  be  to  the  alumnae  for  all 
time  "a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  for- 
ever." I  will  not  go  into  details  con- 
cerning our  choice  of  an  architect,  but  I 
am  sure  that  you  who  have  seen  the 
plans  are  agreed  that  we  have  found  in 
Mr.  Penrose  V.  Stout,  New  York  City, 
an  architect  who  is  not  only  practical, 
but  exceedingly  artistic. 

Of  course  you  are  concerned  with 
what  is  to  be  "in"  our  house.  "Within 
the  limits  of  the  funds,  the  architect  de- 
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signed  for  us,  in  keeping  with  the  orig- 
inal plans  of  the  alumnae,  a  house  which 
would  meet  as  far  as  possible  alumnae 
and  student  needs.  Passing  over  many 
of  the  details  and  minor  features,  which 
add  to  its  beauty  and  convenience — the 
entrance,  or  portico,  is  practically  an  ex- 
act reproduction  of  Homewood.  We 
walk  up  the  marble  steps,  and  into  an 
entrance  hall.  Beyond  it  we  enter  a 
spacious  reception  hall,  with  a  fireplace 
at  each  end,  opening  on  the  west  upon  a 
long  balcony,  or  terrace,  which  in  turn, 
overlooks  the  garden  below.  In  the  right 
wing,  we  find  a  pleasant  lounge,  a  serv- 
ing kitchen  and  pantry,  a  dining  alcove, 
four  bedrooms  (two  above),  and  a  sit- 
ting-room. In  the  left  wing,  there  is 
the  charming  library,  with  a  fireplace ; 
and  the  alumnae  offices.  The  rear  of  the 
house  is  two  full  stories.  One  may  en- 
ter from  the  front  or  from  the  inside ; 
but  one  may  also  enter  through  the  gar- 
den on  the  west  and  by  the  flagstone  ter- 
race. Here  we  will  find  a  lovely  room, 
with  wood  walls,  the  Students'  Organi- 
zation Room  — ■  with  a  fireplace,  ingle- 
nook,  kettle  singing,  and  all  that!  Here 
also  are  headquarters  for  Student  Gov- 
ernment Association  (there  is  even  an 
ante-room ! ) ,  offices  for  the  student  pub- 
lications, and  another  pleasant  room — a 
combined  committee  room  and  class 
headquarters.  Here  the  absent  classes 
are  to  have  lockers  for  their  own  things 
— reunion  paraphernalia  and  the  like. 
A  lovely  garden  on  the  west  is  a  part  of 
our  plans.  Already,  in  imagination,  we 
see  there  happy  groups  at  twilight  or  in 
the  evening  meeting  and  talking  and  en- 
joying one  another,  and  the  house  which, 
when  it  is  actually  accomplished,  will 
surely  be  a  "house  of  dreams  come 
true. ' ' 

The  committee  is  eager  to  go  ahead 
with  actual  work.  We  are  ready ;  and  as 
soon  as  the  money  can  be  found  for  our 
notes,  we  shall  commence.  In  the  mean- 
time, those  of  you  who  have  not  seen  the 


blueprints  or  the  drawings,  and  who 
may  be  in  Greensboro  at  any  time,  go 
out  to  the  alumnae  office  to  see  them, 
and  note  the  details — many  of  the  little 
things  —  which  I  have  not  mentioned 
here  at  all. 

May  Lovelace  Tomlinson, 
Annie  M.  Cherry, 
Flossie  Harris  Spruill, 

Julius  I.  Foust, 
Laura  H.  Coit, 
Clara  B.  Byrd, 

Committee. 

c^ 


THE  SUMMER  SESSION 

Students  enrolled  in  the  summer  ses- 
sion number  694,  according  to  the  regis- 
trar's office.  A  branch  summer  session 
is  again  being  conducted  at  Dobson, 
with  Dr.  Thiel,  of  the  Department  of  Bi- 
ology, in  charge.  According  to  an  an- 
nouncement by  Dr.  Cook,  director  of  the 
summer  session,  there  will  be  no  second 
term  at  the  college  this  year. 

A  number  of  the  alumnae  are  study- 
ing on  the  campus,  among  them:  Lois 
Atkinson,  Lucille  Aycock,  Florence 
Barefoot,  Margaret  Bacchus,  Elsie 
Brame,  Martha  Cannady,  Aleph  Cason, 
Flossie  Cogdell,  Bessie  Cowan,  Daisy 
Cuthbertson,  Louise  Dalton,  Mafalda 
Dawson,  Martha  Farrar,  Ersell  Geanes, 
Nina  Greenlee,  Lettie  Gwynn,  Frances 
Harrison,  Erie  Stewart  Hedgecock,  Mar- 
gie Henly,  Ha  Henslej^,  Charlotte  Hill, 
Gertrude  Hobbs,  Eva  Hodges,  Helen 
Hodges,  Mary  Holliday,  Elnora  Honey- 
cutt,  Margaret  Hood,  Laura  Jack,  Ger- 
trude Jones,  Lucile  Jordan,  Edith  Kale, 
Mary  Kapp,  Hazel  Kearns,  Mabel  La- 
Barr,  Elizabeth  Lewis,  Pauline  Linney, 
Donna  Lee  Loflin,  Valeria  McCrummen, 
Berta  Melvin,  Rosa  Coit  Moore,  Laura 
Northrop,  Anne  Rabe,  Lucille  Sharpe, 
Thelma  Shore,  Agnes  Simons,  Minnie 
Viola  Smith,  Myrtle  Lee  Vick,  Edwina 
Lovelace  Wells,  Nellie  Wheeler,  Mrs.  Lea 
White,  Louise  Whittington,  ]\Iarie  Wil- 
helm,  Mary  York. 


The  Commission  on 

Consolidation  Reports 


AFTER  studying  the  results  of  the  sur- 
vey made  by  the  special  committee 
on  consolidation,  of  which  Dr.  George 
A.  Works,  Chicago  University,  was 
chairman,  the  Commission  of  T^velve 
met,  and  by  a  unanimous  vote  made 
the  recommendations  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees  which  follow.  These  recom- 
mendations were  adopted  with  a  few 
changes,  the  major  adjustments  being 
these :  The  chief  executive  of  the 
new  University  will  be  called  President 
instead  of  Chancellor ;  the  head  of  each 
of  the  three  branches  will  have  the  title 
of  Vice  President,  and  the  term  "Uni- 
versity System"  will  not  be  used.  The 
executive  committee  was  increased  in 
number  from  eight  to  twelve,  and  the 
paragraph  relating  to  conferring  with 
the  presidents  of  private  colleges  in  the 
state  with  regard  to  the  advantages  of 
institutional  cooperation,  was  stricken 
out. 

Recommendations    of    Commission,    Amended 
as  Indicated  in  the  Foregoing  Paragraph 

That  the  executive  committee  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  be  composed  of  eight  members 
and  be  so  appointed  that  the  terms  of  two 
members  shall  expire  each  two  years. 

That  the  Governor  be  ex  officio  chairman 
of  the  executive  committee  in  addition  to  the 
other  eight  members. 

That  the  executive  committee  hold  at  least 
four  regularly  scheduled  meetings  each  year 
— one  in  each  academic  quarter. 

That  the  executive  committee  be  given  full 
power  to  act  for  the  Board  of  Trustees  except 
at  the  regular  meetings  of  the  Board. 

That  a  single  executive  be  the  head  of  the 
University,  and  that  he  be  elected  to  go  into 
office  if  possible  not  later  than  July  1,  1933, 
and  that  for  the  coming  year  or  until  such 
time  as  such  executive  is  elected,  the  three 
presidents  of  the  three  institutions  serve  as  a 
presidential  directorate  with  the  assistance, 
if  available,  of  a  member  of  the  survey  com- 
mittee or  Dr.  Kelly  as  adviser  or  coordinator. 

That  the  chief  executive  of  the  UniA'-ersity 
be  designated  as  "Chancellor"  and  that  the 


head   of  the   separate  units  be   designated  as 
''President"  of  that  unit. 

That  the  consolidated  University  have  a 
comptroller  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees and  responsible  to  the  Board  through  the 
chief  executive  and  that  such  comptroller  be 
employed   as    early   as    conveniently   possible. 

That  an  administrative  council  be  estab- 
lished as  outlined  in  the  report  of  the  survey 
committee  after  such  modification  as  may  be 
found  practicable  and  necessary  and  that  un- 
til a  chief  executive  has  been  elected,  the 
council  itself  choose  its  chairman. 

That  the  "University  Senate"  provided 
for  in  the  report  be  designated  as  ' '  Faculty 
Assembly. ' ' 

That  the  consolidated  institution  operate 
under  one  director  of  summer  schools,  begin- 
ning in  preparation  for  the  session  of  1933. 

That  the  University  System  have  one  di- 
rector of  extension,  beginning  in  September, 
1932,  with  the  details  of  his  duties  to  be 
worked  out  by  the  presidential  directorate. 

That  the  University  System  have  one  di- 
rector of  graduate  studies  and  research,  be- 
ginning in  the  fall  of  1933. 

That  all  schools  of  education  be  changed 
to  de]Dartments  of  education,  and  that  there 
be  a  council  on  education  representative  of 
the  three  branches  of  the  University  ap- 
pointed by  the  presidential  directorate  to 
have  under  its  consideration  the  possibilities 
of  improvement  in  the  training  of  teachers 
and  the  effective  study  of  education. 

That  the  Commission  recommend  to  the 
Board  of  Trustees  that  the  General  Assembly 
be  requested  to  revise  the  law  with  respect 
to  free  tuition  in  all  state-supported  institu- 
tions so  as  to  provide  free  tuition  in  part  or 
in  whole  upon  merit  only. 

That  the  training  of  elementary  school 
teachers  be  transferred  to  Greensboro  begin- 
ning the  academic  year  1933-3-1. 

That  the  training  of  librarians  be  trans- 
ferred from  Greensboro  to  Chapel  Hill  begin- 
ning the  fall  of  1933. 

That  no  new  students  be  admitted  to  the 
School  of  Business  of  State  College  begin- 
ning with  the  academic  year  1933-34. 

That  the  Presidential  Directorate  during 
the  academic  year  1932-33  make  a  study  of 
the  curricula  and  courses  offered  in  the  Uni- 
versity for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  such 
courses  as  maj''  be  deemed  unnecessary. 

That   the   Presidential   Directorate   make   a 
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study  of  the  administrative  organizations  of 
the  several  branches  of  the  University  for  the 
purpose  of  making  them  more  effective  and 
more  economical  wherever  practicable. 

That  the  Presidential  Directorate  give  care- 
ful study  to  the  possibilities  of  improving 
the  quality  of  instruction  and  effecting  econ- 
omies by  exchange  of  teachers  and  students. 

That  when  major  vacancies  occur  in  any 
of  the  faculties  in  the  academic  year  1932-.33 
the  appointments  made  should  so  far  as  pos- 
sible be  of  a  temporary  nature  so  as  not  to 
interfere  with  such  action  as  the  Board  of 
Trustees  on  the  advice  of  the  chief  execu- 
tive might  wish  later  to  take. 

That  beginning  with  the  summer  session  of 
1933  the  fees  of  the  three  institutions  should 
be  made  uniform. 

That  the  Chancellor,  when  elected,  be 
known  as  the  ' '  Chancellor  of  the  University 
System. ' ' 

That  the  Board  of  Trustees,  together  with 
the  Chancellor  of  the  University  System, 
hereafter  to  be  elected,  after  careful  study 
of  the  report  of  the  survey  committee  and 
such  other  independent  investigations  and 
studies  as  they  deem  advisable,  shall  make 
from  time  to  time  such  changes  and  trans- 
fers among  the  several  units  as  to  bring  about 
such  further  steps  in  consolidation  as  shall 
seem  to  them  to  be  for  the  best  interest  of 
the  University  System  and  the  state. 

That  the  Governor,  after  advising  with  the 
three  presidents,  communicate  with  the  pres- 
idents of  the  private  colleges  of  the  state 
and  advise  them  of  the  advantages  of  insti- 
tutional cooperation  and  suggest  to  them  that 
they  give  consideration  to  the  ways  in  which 
they  may  strengthen  the  work  in  their  col- 
leges by  cooperating  in  a  system  of  higher 
education  for  the  state. 

That  tlie  report  of  the  Commission  on  Con- 
solidation, which  is  to  be  made  to  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  together  with  the  report  of  the 
survey  committee,  be  printed. 

That  the  Commission  extend  to  Dr.  Works 
and  his  associates  their  sincere  thanks  for 
their  assistance  and  for  their  constructive 
report. 

The  Commission  of  Twelve  was  com- 
posed of  Governor  0.  Max  Gardner, 
chair'man ;  the  three  presidents  —  Dr. 
Frank  Graham,  Dr.  J.  I.  Foiist,  Dr.  E. 
C.  Brooks ;  three  members  chosen  from 
the  faculties — Dr.  L.  R.  Wilson,  Dr.  W. 
C.  Riddick,  and  Dr.  B.  B.  Kendrick; 
and  Miss  Easdale  Shaw,  Mrs.  E.  L.  Mc- 
Kee,  Mr.  S.  B.  Alexander,  Mr.  F.  L. 
Jackson,  Judge  N.  A.  Townsend;  and 
Fred  W.  Morrison,  secretary. 


The  executive  committee,  chosen  by 
the  members  of  the  board  by  ballot,  are : 
John  Sprunt  Hill,  Walter  ]\Inrphy,  ]\Iiss 
Easdale  Shaw,  Mrs.  Laura  Weill  Cone, 
Judge  John  J.  Parker,  Josephus  Dan- 
iels, Haywood  Parker.  S.  B.  Alexander, 
C.  J.  Whedbee,  C.  W.  Gold,  Clarence 
Poe,  Leslie  Weil. 

This  initial  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
100  was  held  in  the  hall  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  Raleigh,  with  an  at- 
tendance of  about  70.  Governor  0.  Max 
Gardner  presided. 

^<59 

FINANCIAL       STATEMENT       STU- 
DENT-ALUMNAE BUILDING  FUND 

Cash  on  hand  June  1,  1931 $  6,693.94 

Receipts 

Pledges  paid $      81.00 

Interest    2,889.33 

$  2,970.33 

Total     $  9,664.27 

Disbursements 

Topographical  map    (W.   F. 

Freeman)      $      40.00 

Check  unpaid   5.00 

Transfer    to    general    fund 

(fees      included      with 

pledges)    34.00 

Payments  to  architect 

(Penrose   V.   Stout)    1,042.00 

Engineering  services 

(Crutchfield    &    Sullivan)       100.00 

$  1,221.00 

Cash  on  hand  June  1,  1932   $  8,443.27 

Amount  invested  in  City  of  Greens- 
boro notes   56,000.00 

$64,443.27 
State    appropriation    (not    yet    paid 

but   available)    30,000.00 

$94,443.27 
Clara  B.  Byrd, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
Approved: 

Lela  Wade  Phillips, 

Chairman  Auditing  Committee. 

The  alumnae  missed  very  much  the 
presence  of  Mrs.  Mclver  during  com- 
mencement, but  they  were  happy  to 
know  that  she  is  getting  along  well.  To 
the  many  friends  who  continually  pass 
her  way,  she  is  always  a  spirit  of  cheer. 


With  the  American  Alumni  Council  as  sponsor,  a  series  of  articles  on  Contemporary  Thought, 
written  by  men  and  women  eminent  in  their  given  fields,  is  being  made  available  for  simul- 
taneous publication,  month  by  month,  in  the  alumni  magazines  of  colleges  and  universities 
which  hold  membership  in  the  Council.  The  article  by  Dr.  Bogart  is  the  first  to  appear  in 
the  Alumnae  News.  It  is  interesting  to  realize  that  it  is  being  read  by  college  men  and 
women  ever3rwhere (With  the  permission  of  the  University  of  Chicago  Press.) 


An  Economist's  View  of  the  Present 

Depression 

By  Ernest  L.  Bogart 
President  of  the  American  Economic  Association  in  1931 

With  an  introductory  note  hy  Dr.  A.  S.  Keister, 

Professor  of  Economics,  Woman's  College, 

University  of  North  Carolina: 


THE  OTHER  DAY  an  ac- 
quaintance stopped  me 
on  the  street  and  asked  if  I 
thought  that  we  would 
never  recover  from  the 
present  depression  but 
would  have  to  adjust  our- 
selves permanently  to  con- 
ditions of  lowered  produc- 
tion and  of  chronic  unem- 
ployment. A  banker  said 
to  me  recently  that  the 
present  crisis  is  the  worst 
in  our  history  and  prophe- 
sied that  it  would  prob- 
ably take  thirty  years  to 
restore  prosperity.  It  may 
be,  as  our  richest  citizen 
has  asserted,  that  * '  history  is  bunk, ' '  but 
a  slight  knowledge  of  our  own  economic 
development  would  have  saved  these 
gentlemen  from  much  foolish  talk.  In- 
deed, one  can  derive  a  great  deal  of 
comfort  from  a  study  of  the  past, 
for  the  United  States  in  the  last  hun- 
dred years  has  experienced  some  fifteen 
well-marked  crises,  from  each  of  which 
the  country  has  emerged,  after  a  pe- 
riod of  depression  varying  from  a  few 
months  to  five  years,  stronger  and  more 
prosperous  than  ever.  While  history 
never  absolutely  repeats  itself,  even  a 
brief  survey  of  some  of  the  more  impor- 


Tliere  are  as  many  "views" 
of  the  depression  as  there  are 
viewers.  The  business  man 
views  it  in  terms  of  declining 
sales  and  profits ;  the  social 
worker  in  terms  of  broken  fam- 
ilies ;  the  housewife  in  terms 
of  making  a  decreasing  income 
carry  a  heavy  budget  load;  and 
so   on. 

This  is  well.  The  more  dis- 
cussion we  have  the  better.  For 
there  is  no  magic  cure  for  these 
calamities.  If  depressions  are 
ever  conquered  it  will  be  by 
experimentation,  by  trying  this 
and  that,  and  by  seeing  what 
works. 

The  economic  historian  is 
welcomed  to  the  discussion.  He 
gives  us  a  perspective.  He 
tells  us  what  elements  past  de- 
pressions had  in  common  and 
wherein  they  differed.  Such  a 
view  is  here  presented  by  Pro- 
fessor Bogart.  Born  in  New 
York  state,  trained  at  Prince- 
ton and  Halle,  Germany,  a 
teacher  and  author  of  distinc- 
tion, he  is  now  on  the  faculty 
of    the    University     of     Illinois. 


taut  crises  of  the  past  will 
throw  needed  light  upon 
our  present  plight.  For 
this  purpose  I  shall  select 
those  of  1837,  1873,  and 
1893,  since  these  were  the 
most  serious  and  were  fol- 
lowed by  the  longest  de- 
pressions. 

Within  the  last  twenty 
years  the  term  ''business 
cycle"  has  come  into  gen- 
eral use  to  describe  these 
recurrent  circles  of  good 
times,  speculation,  and  de- 
pression, and  it  is  to  this 
cycle  that  I  wish  to  direct 
your  attention.  In  every 
case  we  have  gone  ahead  too  fast  in  the 
investment  of  capital  in  fixed  forms, 
far  in  advance  of  the  immediate  needs 
of  the  country,  and  then  have  been  com- 
pelled to  pause  and  catch  our  breath. 

The  crisis  of  1837  was  preceded  by  the 
construction  on  a  large  scale  of  internal 
improvements  in  the  form  of  turnpikes, 
steam  boats,  canals,  and  banks,  which 
Avere  designed  to  connect  the  vast  region 
between  the  Appalachian  ^Mountains 
and  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  to  open  up 
new  markets  both  for  the  western  farmer 
and  for  the  eastern  manufacturer,  and 
to  provide  credit  facilities  for  larger  do- 
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mestic  trade.  Difficult  as  it  is  for  us  to 
realize  todaj^,  the  opening  of  the  Brie 
Canal  was  more  immediately  revolution- 
ary than  were  the  later  railroad  or  auto- 
mobile developments.  Its  effect  on  do- 
mestic commerce  was  phenomenal. 
Freig'h  rates  between  New  York  and 
Buffalo  were  cut  to  one-tenth  the  former 
figure  and  the  time  for  the  trip  was 
shortened  from  twenty  to  eight  days. 

A  stream  of  settlers  and  freight  be- 
gan to  move  into  the  Ohio  Valley,  and  a 
return  movement  of  western  produce 
flowed  to  the  Atlantic  coast  cities.  The 
South,  too,  prospered ;  she  bought  food 
and  other  supplies  from  the  western 
farmers,  and  manufactures  from  eastern 
merchants,  to  whom  she  sold  her  ex- 
panding cotton  production.  All  sec- 
tions of  the  country  shared  in  the  new 
prosperity  which  was  introduced  by  the 
revolutionary  changes  in  transportation. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  key  to  unbounded 
wealth  had  been  found. 

The  response  of  the  people  was  im- 
mediate and  unmistakable.  With  one 
accord  they  gave  themselves  to  specula- 
tion. It  was  a  period  of  rapid  change, 
of  great  economic  development,  and  of 
unbounded  optimism.  A  network  of 
canals,  forty-five  hundred  miles  in  all, 
was  built  —  far  more  than  the  traffic 
could  support.  Steamboats  multiplied 
in  number  on  the  Mississippi  River  and 
the  Great  Lakes,  and  throughout  the 
West  and  South  hundreds  of  private 
and  state  banks  were  chartered  to  pro- 
vide the  credit  facilities  for  the  expected 
expansion.  Within  a  decade  perhaps 
half  a  billion  dollars  had  been  invested 
in  internal  improvements,  much  of  which 
was  borrowed  from  Europe.  The  infla- 
tion of  the  currency  caused  higher 
prices,  and  the  ' '  new  era ' '  of  good  times 
was  hailed  as  permanent. 

In  1837  this  period  of  expansion  and 
speculation  came  to  an  end.  The  pre- 
mature investments  could  not  earn  their 
interest  charges.  Depression  in  Eng- 
land curtailed  the  foreign  demand  for 
cotton,  and  in  March  several  of  the 
greatest  cotton  factories  in  New  Orleans 


failed.  Cotton  fell  from  twenty  cents 
a  pound  to  ten.  In  New  York  one 
hundred  and  thirty  firms  had  failed  by 
the  middle  of  April.  In  i\Iay  every 
bank  in  the  United  States  suspended 
specie  payments.  Over  six  hundred 
banks  failed,  the  discredited  bank  notes 
depreciated  in  value,  and  prices  shrank 
to  a  hard-money  level.  When  foreign 
investors  asked  for  the  repayment  of 
their  loans,  some  of  the  states  repudiated 
their  bonds  and  others  delayed  their  in- 
terest payments.  Several  of  the  west- 
ern states  declared  a  moratorium  on 
private  debts.  The  government  reve- 
nues fell  off  and  Congress,  called  in  ex- 
tra session,  voted  ten  million  dollars  in 
treasury  notes  to  meet  the  emergency. 

The  crisis  of  1837  was  followed  by  a 
prolonged  depression.  Factories  and 
workshops,  organized  on  a  boom  basis, 
closed  when  the  demand  fell  off.  Thou- 
sands of  operatives  were  discharged,  and 
the  cities  were  filled  with  the  unem- 
ployed. Poor  houses  everywhere  were 
crowded.  Several  commission  houses 
were  broken  into  by  the  unemployed, 
and  the  food  riots  were  ended  only  by 
the  promise  of  the  merchants  to  give 
flour  to  the  poor.  It  was  estimated  that 
nine-tenths  of  all  the  eastern  factories 
were  closed,  while  the  reduction  in  the 
number  of  clerks  in  mercantile  estab- 
lishments and  banks  still  further  swelled 
the  group  of  the  unemployed. 

This  crisis  of  1837  was  one  of  the 
most  severe  and  far-reaching  in  our  his- 
tory, and  the  depression  did  not  come 
to  an  end  until  1842.  By  that  time, 
however,  the  effects  of  the  earlier  exces- 
ses had  been  overcome,  weak  institutions 
had  been  weeded  out,  and  the  neces- 
sary readjustments  to  new  conditions  of 
transportation  and  trade  effected.  Upon 
the  firm  foundation  thus  laid  the  nat- 
ural buoyancy  of  the  people  soon  built 
up  a  more  enduring  structure  of  pros- 
perity than  any  the  country  had  yet 
seen.  So  great  was  the  economic  de- 
velopment that  the  fifteen-year  period 
after  1842  has  usually  been  referred  to 
as  the  ''golden  age"  of  our  history. 
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The  crisis  of  1873  was  the  result  of  a 
too  rapid  and  too  uneven  expansion. 
This  time  there  was  an  over-investment 
in  farms  and  railroads.  The  Homestead 
Act,  which  gave  to  each  settler  a  free 
farm  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres, 
proved  an  irresistible  attraction  and 
drew  thousands  of  farmers  onto  the 
western  plains.  These  pioneers,  anxious 
to  improve  their  new  farms,  borrowed 
from  eastern  capitalists,  mortgaging 
their  lands  to  them.  But  many  of  them 
borrowed  for  equipment  and  improve- 
ment more  than  their  farms  could  earn, 
and  they  frequently  defaulted  on  inter- 
est and  principal.  For  years  "a  Kan- 
sas mortgage"  was  a  synonym  for  an 
unprofitable  investment. 

Even  larger  amounts  of  capital  were 
invested  in  railroads,  which  were  often 
built  in  advance  of  traffic  and  beyond 
the  frontier  of  settlement.  Between 
1865  and  1873  the  railway  mileage  was 
doubled.  It  is  difficult  today  to  under- 
stand how  the  builders  could  have  hoped 
that  these  railways  would  develop  traffic 
or  earn  expenses. 

In  the  cities,  factories,  docks,  and 
buildings  were  being  constructed  on  an 
unprecedented  scale.  There  was  in  all 
these  ways  an  enormous  absorption  of 
circulating  capital  in  fixed  forms,  many 
of  which  were  not  immediately  remu- 
nerative. The  equipment  for  future 
production  along  certain  lines  was  in- 
creasing at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  the 
demand.  It  has  been  estimated  that  in 
the  eight  years  preceding  1873  the  capi- 
tal invested  in  the  United  States  was 
equal  to  the  cost  of  the  Civil  War. 

Not  only  was  much  of  this  expansion 
unwise  and  premature,  but  it  was  unfor- 
tunately attended  by  fraudulent  prac- 
tices. These  were  the  days  of  Erie  and 
Credit  Mohilier,  of  the  "salary  grab" 
law  by  Congress,  of  whiskey  frauds,  of 
the  infamous  Tweed  ring,  and  of  other 
scandals.  It  was  a  period  of  unbridled 
individualism  and  of  great  opportunity, 
in  which  speculative  excesses  were  re- 
strained neither  by  an  informed  public 
opinion  nor  by  a  high  business  morality. 


Waste  and  extravagance,  stimulated  by 
an  inflated  currency,  were  seen  on  every 
hand.  Conservatism  in  business  and 
economy  in  private  expenditure  were 
disregarded  in  favor  of  so-called  pro- 
gressive methods.  It  was  at  this  time 
that  the  phrase  "frenzied  finance"  was 
added  to  the  American  vocabulary. 

In  September,  1873,  the  bubble  of 
speculative  enterprise  and  inflated 
credit  burst,  and  a  severe  crisis  occurred. 
The  immediate  occasion  of  the  crash  was 
the  failure  of  the  banking  hou.se  of  Jay 
Cooke  and  Company,  which  was  heavily 
involved  in  the  financing  of  the  North- 
ern Pacific  Railroad,  but  an  end  must 
soon  have  come  to  the  speculative  ex- 
pansion in  any  case.  The  news  of  the 
failure  precipitated  a  panic  in  AVall 
Street.  Securities  were  dumped  on  the 
market  in  large  amounts  and  sold  for 
what  they  would  bring.  Prices  fell  dis- 
astrously and  many  brokerage  houses 
and  banks  failed.  The  Stock  Exchange 
closed  for  ten'  days.  A  run  on  the  banks 
started  and  the  eastern  banljs  suspended 
specie  payments  for  fortj"  days.  Com- 
modity prices  fell,  but  buying  power  fell 
faster.  In  the  single  year  1873  over  five 
thousand  failures  occurred  with  liabili- 
ties of  $250,000,000.  Factories,  fur- 
naces, and  mills  shut  down,  railroad 
building  stopped,  business  houses  were 
closed,  and  three  million  men  were 
thrown  out  of  work.  A  depression  en- 
sued which  lasted  for  half  a  decade. 

The  inevitable  period  of  liquidation 
and  readjustment  was  severe  and  pro- 
tracted. By  the  end  of  1875  railroads 
had  defaulted  on  $750,000,000  worth  of 
bonds.  A  cut  of  ten  per  cent  in  railway 
wages  in  1877  was  followed  by  strikes, 
riotous  outbreaks,  and  the  destruction  of 
property.  It  was  estimated  in  October 
of  that  year  that  in  the  previous  twenty 
months  there  had  been  a  shrinkage  of 
twenty-five  per  cent  in  the  capital  em- 
ployed in  mercantile  business. 

By  1878,  however,  the  depression  had 
run  its  course,  the  necessary  liquidation 
had  been  completed,  and  the  country 
had  entered  upon  a  new  period  of  pros- 
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perity.  The  great  investment  in  rail- 
roads and  other  property  improvements, 
premature  though  they  were,  had  fur- 
nished the  country  with  excellent  trans- 
portation facilities  and  industrial 
plants,  and  these  now  contributed  to  the 
production  of  new  wealth.  After  1879 
the  standard  of  living  was  raised,  with- 
out straining  the  resources  of  the  coun- 
try, to  levels  which  would  have  been  re- 
garded as  extravagant  and  wasteful  in 
1873. 

In  describing  the  crisis  of  1893  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  recount  the  now 
familiar  cycle  of  good  times,  overexpan- 
sion,  panic,  and  depression.  I  may, 
however,  mention  one  or  two  factors  not 
hitherto  emphasized.  The  first  of  these 
was  the  great  overproduction  of  farm 
products,  especially  of  wheat,  and  the 
consequent  fall  in  prices.  The  rapid 
settlement  of  the  public  domain  and  the 
introduction  of  improved  farm  machin- 
ery resulted  in  the  production  of  crops 
beyond  the  capacity  of  the  domestic 
market  to  absorb,  whose  export  glutted 
the  world-markets.  Corn  was  so  cheap 
that  it  was  burned  for  fuel  in  many 
places,  and  wheat  was  left  unharvested 
or  fed  to  the  stock.  The  agricultural 
overproduction  and  consequent  depres- 
sion adversely  affected  the  railroads, 
banks,  manufactures,  and  business  in 
general. 

A  second  feature  making  for  malad- 
justment was  the  rapid  exploitation  of 
our  mineral  resources  and  the  develop- 
ment of  our  great  iron  and  steel  indus- 
tries. It  was  during  this  perod  that 
Jay  Gould  discovered  that  pig-iron  pro- 
duction was  the  barometer  of  trade,  but 
the  fluctuations  of  the  barometer  unhap- 
pily introduced  new  elements  of  indus- 
trial instability. 

Still  a  third  factor  was  the  currency 
disturbances,  brought  about  by  the  ef- 
forts of  Co.ngress  to  force  unneeded 
amounts  of  silver  upon  the  country,  and 
resulting  in  inflation,  export  of  gold, 
and  distrust. 

The  development  before  1893  had 
been  uneven  and  extreme,  and  the  panic 


of  that  year  had  long  been  brewing.  It 
was  attended  by  banking  and  commer- 
cial failures,  railroad  bankruptcies,  fall- 
ing prices,  reduced  earnings,  wage  cuts, 
unemployment,  strikes,  distress,  and  un- 
rest. A  depression  followed  which  con- 
tinued until  1896,  after  which  a  revival 
of  prosperity  occurred  which  carried 
the  nation  to  the  highest  standards  of 
living  yet  enjoyed. 

What  shall  we  say  of  the  crisis  of 
1929  and  the  subsequent  depression? 
We  are  now  in  the  trough  and  experi- 
encing the  pains  of  liquidation  and  re- 
adjustment, but  no  one  familiar  with 
past  panics  can  doubt  that  the  cycle  will 
again  run  its  course  and  that  we  shall 
once  more  enjoy  a  greater  prosperity. 
This  is  the  lesson  of  historv. 
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CHILD  PSYCHOLOGY 

Little  Girl's  having  a  tantruvi-and-row; 
Dad  yearns  to  paddle  her  pantrum — and 

how! 
But  hush,  hush,  dear  little  elf — 
Darling  Jeanette  is  expressing  herself! 

— Author  Anonymous. 
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The  Senior  Talk 


By  Marion  Holoman,  1932 
Given  at  the  Alumnae  Assembly,  Saturday  Morning,  June  4 


MY  mother  came  to  college  to  visit 
me  my  freshman  year.  When  she 
had  wandered  around  the  place  a  bit 
and  met  my  friends,  she  looked  at  me, 
laughed,  and  said,  "Marion,  I  never 
realized  how  little  and  young  you  are 
until  I  saw  you  here  with  all  these  other 
girls ! ' ' 

It  may  be  that  you  are  looking  at  us, 
the  youngest  children  of  the  Alumnae 
Association,  and  are  thinking  that  we 
are  young  and  little.  Whether  or  not  it 
is  our  youth  and  smallness  we  feel  I 
do  not  know,  but  certainly  they  are 
strange  emotions  which  we  experience 
today.  It  was  hard  to  accustom  our- 
selves to  the  title  "Seniors,"  but  our 
response  to  the  name  "Alumnae"  is  in- 
describable ! 

First  of  all,  we  want  to  tell  you  that 
we  know  it  is  a  privilege  to  join  your 
ranks.  You  have  been  away  from  col- 
lege for  more  than  a  year,  but  we  stu- 
dents have  heard  of  you  and  of  your 
activities.  We  have  read  in  the  news- 
papers and  in  the  Alumnae  News  of 
your  accomplishments ;  we  have  known 
you  personally,  and  a  number  here  are 
our  mothers.  And  so,  we  are  proud  of 
you,  and  happy  that  we  can  call  you 
"Fellow  Alumnae." 

Because  you  have  loved  our  college 
and  are  interested  in  her  as  we  love  her 
and  are  interested  in  her,  you  are  here 
today ;  and  because  you  are  here,  we  feel 
that  you  should  know  something  of  the 
things  your  followers  are  doing  and 
thinking.  The  task  has  been  given  me 
to  show  you  '32  as  she  is — a  thirty-two 
which  thinks  and  has  attitudes. 

I  shall  direct  your  attention  to  the 
difficulties  which  beset  one  who  tries  to 
show  what  student  attitudes  really  are. 
In  the  first  place,  the  318  of  us  have 


come  from  every  part  of  North  Caro- 
lina and  from  many  other  states.  As  a 
result,  our  backgrounds  differ  vastly. 
We  are  of  different  racial  stocks,  reli- 
gious faiths,  and  denominations.  Some 
of  us  are  rich  ;  most  of  us  are  poor.  Few 
of  us  have  the  same  attitudes  toward 
anything.  A  second  diiSculty  lies  in 
the  fact  that  student  attitudes  arise  in 
relation  to  innumerable  affairs — politics, 
world  peace,  the  League  of  Nations, 
marriage,  religion,  economics,  changing 
social  conditions,  the  depression. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  you  to  know 
that  the  beginnings  of  two  scientific 
studies  on  student  attitudes  have  been 
made  here  bj^  members  of  the  Class  of 
1932.  The  findings  are  incomplete,  and 
it  is  impractical  to  present  any  of  them 
at  this  time,  but  they  can  be  of  real 
value  and  scientific  worth  if  they  are 
carried  on  and  made  more  inclusive. 

Out  of  the  conglomeration  of  possible 
topics,  I  have  chosen  three  to  represent 
prevalent  student  attitudes. 

The  first  is  religion.  It  is  a  matter 
of  serious  conjecture  to  mankind — Are 
students  religious?  Perhaps  we  may 
be  divided  into  two  groups — not  equal : 
one  made  of  those  who  have  thought  se- 
riouslj"  about  religion,  the  other  of  those 
who  have  not.  It  seems  that  the  latter 
group  has  retained  the  philosophy  of 
life  which  belonged  to  it  during  child- 
hood. The  girls  in  it  have  clung  to  the 
doctrines  and  creeds  and  theology  with 
which  their  churches  and  families  pre- 
sented them  in  the  beginning.  Tlio  other 
group  has  bothered  to  study  and  to  ques- 
tion things.  As  a  result,  they  may  have 
a  changed  religion — one  which  involves 
new  creeds  and  doctrines  of  their  OAvn 
formation,  but  it  is  religion  neverthe- 
less ;  and  it  is  none  tlie  less  sincere  or 
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permanent.  It  is  simply  different.  And 
so  we  might  answer  "Yes"  to  the  ques- 
tion, "Are  students  religious!"  There 
may  be  less  church  going,  and  the  reli- 
gious conception  may  be  changed — but 
it's  there. 

The  second  attitude  is  that  toward 
campus  regulations.  Just  as  you  did, 
we  have  wanted  to  be  individual,  to  go 
where  we  liked,  and  to  do  as  we  pleased. 
We  have  broken  rules,  it  is  true,  but  we 
have  also  realized  the  impracticability 
of  a  system  of  absolute  laissez  faire.  The 
end  toward  which  student  government 
officers  have  been  working  is  the  crea- 
tion of  a  student  opinion  which  will  vol- 
untarily support  necessary  rules.  They 
are  working  on  the  assumption  that 
abandonment  of  obsolete  and  petty  rules 
will  be  satisfactory  provided  the  stu- 
dent will  support  major  regulations. 
That  this  theory  will  eventually  work 
has  been  partially  proved  by  the  reac- 
tion to  the  change  made  this  year  in 
the  smoking  rule.  According  to  indica- 
tions, very  few  more  girls  are  smoking 
since  regulated  smoking  has  been  al- 
lowed on  the  campus.  The  students 
have  cooperated  beautifully  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  cases,  and  certainly 
smoking  in  the  drug  stores  and  back 
alleys  has  been  stopped.  Another  ex- 
ample of  student  cooperation  may  be 
cited  in  the  excellent  conduct  of  both 
girls  and  their  escorts  at  the  several  su- 
pervised dances  which  have  been  held 
on  campus  this  year. 

Recently,  after  representatives  from 
other  colleges  had  met  here,  an  observ- 
ing person  said  about  North  Carolina 
College  girls,  "Really  the  more  I  see  of 
students  from  other  colleges,  the  finer 
I  think  you  are  and  the  more  I  appreci- 
ate you ! ' ' 

I  am  not  saying  that  we  do  not  break 
rules  or  that  we  are  perfect.  I  am 
merely  trying  to  tell  you  that  students 
are  now  regarding  major  rules  more  con- 
scientiously than  heretofore,  and  are  co- 
operating more  fully  in  keeping  them. 

The  final  attitude  is  that  toward  life 
in  general.       We  want  to  know  facts. 


We  are  going  into  the  world  to  make  a 
living  and  to  live — to  teach,  to  do  social 
work,  to  be  librarians,  to  be  married,  to 
rear  families.  In  these  days  when  com- 
petition is  very  keen,  we  want  our  feet 
on  the  ground  and  our  knowledge  free 
from  veils  of  illusion.  We  want  to  know 
the  whys  and  wherefores  of  depressions, 
to  understand  the  problems  which  make 
marriages  fail,  why  educational  systems 
turn  out  too  many  people  trained  for 
one  type  of  position  only,  and  most  im- 
portant, what  we  as  young  North  Caro- 
linians can  do  about  it  all.  We  are 
among  those  who  are  looking  for  work, 
and  we  want  to  know  what  we  can  do. 
And  then,  in  conclusion,  I  want  to 
tell  you  that  our  dreams  and  hopes  for 
our  college  equal,  and  perhaps  even  sur- 
pass, yours.  We  love  her  even  more 
dearly  now  because  we  are  leaving  her. 
And  as  "our  college  days  roll  swiftly 
by,"  it  is  with  a  throb  of  emotion  that 
we  sing: 

We  raise  our  voices,  let  them  swell 
In  a  chorus  loud  and  strong. 


d^ 

The  gay  mantle  op  roses  that  hung 
over  the  ramparts  of  The  Bridge  dur- 
ing commencement  —  the  subject  of 
many  admiring  comments,  is  faded  and 
tattered  now.  But  out  on  front  cam- 
pus, in  the  late  afternoon,  you  should 
see  the  long  golden  shadows  touching 
fingei'  tips  on  the  emerald  grass.  You 
should  see  the  wealth  of  leafy  foliage 
overhead,  and  hear  the  wind  stirring  in 
the  maples.  Here  we  have  sheer  green 
beauty,  cool  and  confiding — a  perfect 
place  for  a  book  and  a  friend. 
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Not  in  Baedeker 


By  Eleanor  Morgan  Phipps,  1914 


I  MUST  apologize  for  attempting  to 
write  about  Germany.  Thirteen 
months,  the  time  I  spent  there,  is  not 
long  enough  for  more  than  a  superficial 
acquaintance  with  any  country.  Was 
Steht  Nicht  In  Baedeker,  the  title  of 
which  I  appropriate,  is  to  be  seen  in 
all  book  stores  in  Germany.  The  Ger- 
mans enjoy  poking  fun  at  the  fat,  sober 
Germany  In  One  Volume  or  Germany 
In  any  number  of  volumes  just  as  they 
enjoy  laughing,  discreetly,  at  the  tour- 
ists themselves.  I  remember  the  com- 
ment of  a  voluble  woman-guest  at  a  cer- 
tain pension  table  concerning  the  latest 
performance  of  the  Passion  Play  at 
Oberammergau,  to  the  effect  that  none 
of  the  spectators  praised  the  production 
except  the  English  and  the  Americans. 
"The  English  don't  understand  the  lan- 
guage well  enough  to  criticize,  and  the 
Americans — •" 

"Are  too  dummV — I  saved  her  the 
words. 

I  submit  this  account,  therefore,  only 
as  the  casual,  scattered,  and  dumm  ob- 
servations of  an  Ausldnderin,  an  Amer- 
ican Ausldnderin  at  that,  only  because 
the  Alumnae  News  requested  it,  and 
with  the  hope  that  these  observations 
will  prove  at  least  as  interesting  as 
Baedeker. 

Passing  by  numerous  tantalizing  sub- 
jects, and  beginning  with  the  more  ob- 
vious, it  is  clear  that  one  of  the  most 
interesting  aspects  of  Germany  today  is 
the  building  and  housing  situation.  In 
Hamburg  the  problem  shows  itself  spec- 
tacularly. In  a  certain  area  near  the 
business  center  of  the  city  whole  blocks 
of  old  buildings  have  been  razed.  To 
the  right  of  a  great  bare  space  where 
the  wreckers  have  finished  and  the  build- 
ers have  not  yet  begun — or  such  was  the 
situation  when  I  last  saw  it,  nearly  a 


year  ago — remains  a  row  of  condemned 
structures,  ancient,  steep-gabled,  crazy, 
tottering,  casement-windowed,  colorful. 
How  sad  that  they  must  go,  but  how 
sadder  yet  to  have  to  live  in  one  of 
them !  Directly  across  the  open  area 
rises  the  most  splendid  modern  building 
in  Hamburg,  the  most  beautiful  new 
building  that  I  saw  in  Germany,  an 
office  and  business  building,  the  Chile 
Haus.  But  this  is  not  the  best  point  of 
view  from  which  to  study  the  architec- 
ture. From  directly  opposite  the  front 
entrance  of  the  building,  the  Chile  Haus 
is  seen  at  its  most  impressive.  The  sides 
of  the  structure,  which  is  of  dark  red 
brick,  verge  to  a  point  at  the  front,  like 
the  prow  of  a  mighty  ship,  rising  with 
a  magnificent  upward  swing,  almost  liv- 
ing and  moving.  Close  to  it  stands  an- 
other new  building,  a  huge  square  box, 
all  broken  out  with  small  round  medal- 
lion decorations,  suggesting  only  the 
measles.  Decrepit,  poetical  medieval- 
ism, modernism  at  its  worst,  modernism 
at  its  best,  all  in  one  view!  And  just 
out  of  sight  behind  the  Chile  Haus  still 
stands  an  ancient  city  gate,  romantic 
and  beautiful. 

In  the  prosperous  years  preceding  the 
present  depression,  much  building  of 
apartment  houses  went  on.  These  build- 
ings are  owned  jointly  by  cities  and 
building  companies.  They  are  much 
like  modern  American  apartment  houses 
except  that  the  rents  are  about  one- 
fourth  as  high.  There  is  much  compe- 
tition for  place  in  them,  so  that  their 
control  is  in  the  hands  of  a  government 
bureau  and  the  waiting  list  is  years  long. 
I  can  relate  a  not  un-American  incident 
in  connection  with  this  fact.  An  ac- 
quaintance of  mine,  a  delightful  woman, 
formerly  governess  in  the  home  of  a 
Hamburg  senator,  found  it  necessarv  to 
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seek  new  living  quarters.  Nothing 
suited.  Rooms  were  too  small  or  too 
expensive,  too  dark  or  too  noisy,  on  the 
ground  floor  or  with  a  Jewish  family. 
My  friend  resorted  to  her  senatorial  pa- 
tron. Immediately  a  charming  little 
apartment  in  a  Neuhati  at  a  fabulously 
low  rental  was  proffered  her,  waiting 
lists  affording  no  obstacle  whatever. 
Hohe  Verhindung  is  as  important  in 
Germany  as  elsewhere. 

One  quaint  peculiarity  of  German 
houses  is  the  number  and  the  size  of  the 
keys  required.  There  is  always  a  pon- 
derous big  fellow  for  the  downstairs 
door,  and  there  are  always  at  least  two 
more,  not  tiny  ones,  to  the  flat  proper. 
Some  must  be  turned  once ;  some,  twice. 
One  must  be  used  first ;  another  second ; 
and  so  on.  And  after  manipulating  all 
these  intricacies  one  is  liable  to  be  halted 
by  a  heavy  brass  chain,  and  in  the  end 
have  to  ring  for  admittance.  We  heard 
a  story  down  in  Gottingen.  The  out- 
side door  at  the  pension  where  we 
stayed  had  two  locks,  one  for  a  round 
key,  one  for  a  square.  It  was  said  that 
one  morning  early,  following  an  eve- 
ning Alkoholreise  on  the  part  of  one  of 
the  thirsty  Americans  staying  there, 
Elsa,  one  of  the  maids,  picked  up  two 
hundred  and  forty-seven  burnt  matches 
on  the  doorsteps. 

Where  to  live  is  the  foreigner's  most 
acute  problem.  These  Nauhau  apart- 
ments are  not  available  except  on  the 
rare  chance  of  sub-letting  during  the 
absence  of  the  regular  tenant.  Fur- 
nished apartments  as  we  have  them  are 
almost  non-existent.  Most  Americans 
find  it  simpler  to  live  in  pensions.  For 
a  long  period  of  time  that  arrangement 
grows  tiresome  and  with  a  child  it  is 
not  happy.  When  we  settled  down  in 
Hamburg,  we  chose  the  less  expensive 
but  more  difficult  way,  the  only  alterna- 
tive, of  renting  rooms  and  use  of  kitchen 
and  bath  in  the  flat  of  a  German  family. 
I  thought  that  "use  of  kitchen"  would 
be  an  uncomfortable  arrangement,  and 
it  was.  To  begin  with,  the  kitchens  in 
all  except  the  very  new  buildings  are 


unheated.  There  is  always  a  great  tile 
range  for  coal,  used  now  only  as  a  table 
to  hold  gas  burners,  usually  two,  some- 
times four  burners.  There  may  or  may 
not  be  a  portable  oven  in  addition.  The 
floor  is  of  tile,  or  of  marble,  cold  and 
damp  as  the  tomb.  Woolen  stockings, 
heavy  shoes,  woolen  underwear,  woolen 
dress,  coat,  and  muffler  were  my  garb 
for  the  kitchen.  And  the  physical  dis- 
comfort was  nothing  compared  to  the 
social. 

I  had  heard  all  my  life  of  the  indus- 
trious German  Hausfrau.  I  discovered 
that  figure  of  fable  fulfilled  not  by  the 
Frail  but  by  the  maid.  To  be  a  lady  in 
Germany  is  to  be  a  lady.  Short  of  the 
level  of  millionaires,  I  had  never 
dreamed  of  such  domestic  ease  as  the 
women  of  my  own  stratum  of  society 
enjoy  in  Germany.  We  who  inherit  the 
tradition  of  the  Old  South  know  that 
with  our  grandmothers  it  was  not  a  mat- 
ter of  clapping  the  hands  together  and 
having  wants  supplied.  Our  grand- 
mothers had  many  cares  and  were  not 
idle.  In  Germany  milady  presses  a 
button:  "Anna,  a  pencil,  please." 
Anna  fetches  the  pencil  and  from  much 
fetching  remains  young  and  fetching, 
while  milady  finds  it  difficult  to  negoti- 
ate street-car  or  bus  transportation  with 
her  generous  proportions. 

Speaking  of  generous  proportions  re- 
minds me  of  a  curious  incident  that  oc- 
curred Avhen  we  had  been  in  Germany 
about  two  weeks.  At  the  pension  where 
we  were  then  staying  was  also  a  very 
pleasant  and  expansive  woman,  whom  I 
took  to  be  about  sixty  years  old.  She 
found  her  size  and  weight  a  bit  unwieldy 
on  the  mud  strand  that  passes  for  beach 
along  the  North  Sea,  and  I  used  to  jump 
up  to  help  her  as  she  struggled  to  her 
feet.  One  day  she  put  me  in  my  place, 
sharply  :  ' '  Why  do  you  do  that  ?  I  'm 
not  a  year  older  than  you.  Oh  yes,  I 
know  your  age.  I  saw  your  police  ques- 
tionnaire. ' ' 

She  alluded  to  the  pleasant  custom  the 
Germans  have  of  requiring  every  one  to 
fill  out  a  blank  relating  one's  entire  life 
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history  to  be  kept  on  file  by  the  police 
authorities — reminding  a  Southerner  of 
nothing  so  much  as  of  the  days  of  the 
pat-er-rol. 

To  return  to  the  servant  problem — a 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  today  would 
find  keen  pleasure  for  her  pen  in  the 
plight  of  the  servant-girl  in  Germany. 
Uncle  Town's  Cabin  is  still  widely  read 
and  believed  in  Germany,  and  Germans 
like  nothing  better  than  to  quiz  and  crit- 
icize Americans  about  our  treatment  of 
the  negro.  Yet  I  think  I  am  stating 
the  truth  conservatively  when  I  say 
that  except  for  the  abstract  idea  of 
slavery,  the  negro  slave  was  better  off  in 
slavery  in  the  South  than  the  German 
girl  is  as  house-maid  in  Germany  today. 
There  can  be  slavery  in  actuality 
whether  in  name  or  not. 

The  acceptance  of  inferiority  on  the 
part  of  intelligent  white  persons  strikes 
the  American  with  a  shock.  Where  the 
notices  on  our  doors  read :  Deliver  All 
Parcels  At  The  Rear,  in  Germany  they 
stand :  Nur  Flir  Herrschaften  —  Only 
For  Gentlefolk.  (We  have  no  exact 
equivalent  for  Herrschaften.  It  is  hard 
to  read  gentle  for  Herr.  A  better  trans- 
lation would  be  Those  Belonging  To  The 
Master  Class. )  A  little  seamstress  came 
one  day  to  fit  a  dress  for  me.  My  land- 
lady's maid  commented  in  shocked  hor- 
ror, "She,  a  seamstress,  came  to  Frau 
Doktor  with  lace  on  her  dress!"  Most 
unseamstressly !  I  was  familiar  with 
the  distinction  between  Du  and  Sie,  but 
I  did  not  know  that  for  serving  and 
tradespeople  even  Sie  is  taboo  toward 
the  upper  classes.  They  address  one  in 
the  third  person.  "Does  Frau  Doktor 
wish  so-and-so?"  "When  will  Fran 
Doktor  return  ? "  In  shops  one  is  asked 
not  "What  may  I  show  vou?"  but 
"What  shall  it  be?" 

Along  with  this  servility  one  finds  in- 
evitably a  deep  and  bitter  resentment, 
both  class  and  personal.  The  maids 
who  when  they  are  young  are  pretty  and 
sweet  become  as  thej  grow  older  more 
and  more  vixenish.  Tantrums  and 
petty  insolences  enliven  home  life.   Vol- 


canic disturbances  occur.  Tyrannies 
are  not  all  on  the  part  of  the  mistress. 
Sometimes  the  members  of  the  family 
are  almost  as  much  slaves  of  the  maid 
as  the  maid  is  the  slave  of  the  family. 

The  role  of  the  Haustochter  puzzles 
an  American.  The  Haustochter  is  of 
good  but  impoverished  family.  She  goes 
to  a  more  prosperous  family  and  may  do 
even  menial  tasks,  though  the  most  dis- 
agreeable are  reserved  for  the  servants 
proper,  but  must  not  soil  her  hands  with 
pay  beyond  her  bare  living.  Her  near- 
est counterpart  in  America  is  the  stu- 
dent-girl working  her  way  through  col- 
lege. But,  unlike  the  young  American, 
the  Haustochter  has  no  future.  A  grade 
higher  is  the  Kind  erf  rdulein  or  the  Er- 
zieherin,  the  nurse  or  the  governess. 
These  distinctions  are  scrupulously  ob- 
served. What  of  it  if  the  Mddchen  is 
prettier  than  the  mistress  and  the  E'r- 
zieherin  cleverer  —  the  mistress  is  still 
the  mistress. 

The  stiffness  of  caste  in  Germany  is 
reflected  in  a  love  of  ceremony  in  all 
daily  contacts.  Little  girls  curtsy, 
small  boys  make  funny  little  bows,  men 
click  their  heels  and  bend  from  the 
waist,  every  one  shakes  hands  on  the 
least  excuse.  Yet  with  all  this  ritual 
the  Germans  are  frank  sometimes  to  the 
point  of  unkindness,  blunt  even  to  rude- 
ness, inquisitive  beyond  belief.  And  the 
person  Avho  must  handle  Sie  with  gloves 
on  may  be  as  familiar  as  he  pleases  with 
du  lieher  Gott. 

A  transient  does,  however,  meet  rare 
and  lovely  people  in  Germany.  The  ex- 
governess  of  the  senator's  children — it 
was  a  tonic  to  be  with  her.  And  I  shall 
never  forget  a  wonderful  old  lady  in 
Gottingen.  After  she  was  sixty-five 
years  old  she  had  been  given  an  honor- 
ary degree  from  the  University  of  Leip- 
zig for  her  work  on  Kant.  I  had  les- 
sons from  her  for  only  three  weeks,  but 
her  learning,  her  interest  in  art  and  lit- 
erature, her  kindliness  and  charm.  I 
shall  never  forget.  She  represents  the 
brightest  memory  that  I  have  of  Ger- 
manv. 
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I  cannot  fail  to  mention  one  grief  to 
my  soul:  that  in  the  United  States  we 
have  not  yet  learned  to  make  the  good 
modernistic  furniture  now  displayed 
everywhere,  in  the  stores  at  least,  in 
Germany.  Early  American  furniture 
is  lovely  and  I  should  ask  nothing  bet- 
ter than  a  house  furnished  in  genuine 
early  American  heirlooms  —  from  my 
own  family,  if  such  heirlooms  existed, 
and  not  purchased  at  the  nearest  or 
most  expensive  antique  shop.  But  why 
do  our  manufacturers  today  spend  their 
energies  reproducing  the  past?  While 
our  factories  are  turning  out  synthetic 
worm-holes  —  actually,  we  pay  fancy 
prices  for  neat  little  auger-and-chemi- 
cal-made  wormholes — the  Germans  have 
put  on  the  market  furniture  new  in  line 
and  spirit,  which  meets  present-day  re- 
quirements and  expresses  present-day 
tastes  practically  and  beautifully.  Their 
needs  are  not  our  needs  exactly.  For 
example,  in  bedrooms  they  still  use 
wardrobes — I  cannot  remember  seeing  a 
closet  in  Germany.  Nor  should  our 
pieces  be  so  large  and  heavy  as  theirs. 
But  we  should  do  w^ell  to  imitate  their 
simplicity  of  line,  their  fine  woods,  their 
exquisite  finish,  their  entire  absence  of 
ornament.  Line,  wood,  finish  —  those 
are  the  essentials. 

Modern  handicrafts  of  all  sorts  in 
Germany  were  a  delight  to  me.  The 
modern  sections  of  museums — -I  remem- 
ber particularly  the  Bavarian  National 
Museum  in  Munich — were  a  joy.  Beau- 
tiful silver,  interesting  porcelain,  weav- 
ing, wood-carving,  amusing  and  artistic 
toys — exquisite  things !  I  remember  an 
amber  pendant,  delicately  etched,  in  the 
Glas  Palast  in  Munich  and  I  have  won- 
dered whether  it  perished  in  that  dread- 
ful fire  last  spring,  which  almost  wiped 
out  the  school  of  Romantic  painting  in 
Germany  and  destroyed  the  entire  life- 
work  of  one  artist  and  much  more  be- 
sides. The  loss  of  the  more  modern 
paintings,  except  for  the  personal  trag- 
edies involved,  makes  no  great  pull  upon 
my   sympathies,   but   I   am   sad   at   the 


recollection  of  the  exquisite  handicrafts 
that  were  destroyed. 

With  a  large  amount  of  discrimina- 
tion and  still  more  money,  it  is  possible 
to  pick  up  lovely  things  in  the  commer- 
cial art  shops  that  abound  in  Germany. 
These  things  have  not  drawn  their  in- 
spiration from  dead  ages,  nor  are  they 
the  tortured  eccentricities  that  we  think 
of  as  modernistic.  Much  of  the  new 
craft  is  really  beautiful. 

As  to  wider  considerations,  the  finan- 
cial and  political  state  of  Germany  to- 
day, I  leave  these  matters  to  those  who 
are  qualified  to  write  of  them.  I  relate 
only  what  I  saw :  that  the  women  of  my 
own  level  of  society  live  with  much 
greater  physical  ease  than  we  in  Amer- 
ica can  contrive,  that  nevertheless  I  do 
not  envy  them  their  perfect  servants  at 
the  price  of  the  kind  of  relationship  be- 
tween classes  that  still  exists,  that 
charming  people  and  beautiful  places 
and  exquisite  things  are  there,  that  Ger- 
many is  a  beautiful  land. 

The  most  magnificent  sight  that  I  saw 
while  I  was  traveling?  The  sky  line, 
the  stone  and  mortar  cliffs  of  New  York 
City  as  the  Olympic  steamed  into  har- 
bor. The  Empire  State  Building — mar- 
velous and  marvelously  beautiful !  I 
went  to  Europe  somewhat  of  the  Pas- 
sionate Pilgrim.  I  returned  to  America 
at  least  99  44-100  per  cent  American ! 
H;>sp 

The  North  Carolina  Council  of 
Women  in  Education  held  its  annual 
spring  meeting  on  the  campus  April  29 
and  30.  Guest  speakers  were  Miss  Anne 
Whitney,  director  of  health  education, 
American  Child  Health  Association, 
New  York ;  Miss  Sabra  Vought,  libra- 
rian office  of  education,  and  Mts.  Cook, 
specialist  in  education,  from  the  com- 
missioner's office  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
Miss  Sallie  B.  Marks,  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity faculty,  is  president  of  the  Coun- 
cil ;  ]\Iiss  ]\Iaud  C.  Newbury,  countj^  su- 
perintendent 0  f  schools,  Currituck 
county,  is  vice  president,  and  ]\Iiss 
Nancy  Devers,  state  supervisor  of  ele- 
mentary instruction,  secretary-treasurer. 


Carrying  on  in  Lovely  Louisiana 
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The  MacDonell  French  Mission  School 
and  Wesley  Community  House 

By  Ruth  Wyche,  1918,  a  member  of  the  staff 


THOSE  who  love  Longfellow's  Evange- 
line— and  who  does  not  ? — may  find 
interest,  historical  or  otherwise,  in  an- 
other tale,  a  sequel,  if  you  will,  one  of 
many  stories  relating  to  what  happened 
to  the  Acadians  after  they  were  driven 
out  of  Novia  Scotia  by  the  English  long 
ago. 

In  the  extreme  southern  section  of 
Louisiana,  far  down,  close  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  there  is  a  region  densely  pop- 
ulated with  the  descendants  of  those 
early  exiles,  whose  language,  customs, 
and  traditions  are  much  the  same  as 
they  were  in  the  days  when  the  refugees 
sought  shelter  among  their  countrymen 
in  the  far  South. 

Southern  Louisiana  is  a  land  of 
beauty,  dreamy  and  romantic — justly  so 
famed.  Its  great  cypress  and  oak  trees, 
gray  with  thickly  hung  moss,  its  wealth 
of  gay  flowers  blooming  the  year  around, 
the  constant  song  of  the  mocking  bird, 
the  network  of  pretty  waterways  with 
boats  of  various  descriptions  plying 
back  and  forth — all  add  picturesqueness 
and  charm.  This  is  also  a  land  of  rich 
natural  resources,  with  its  great  sugar 
cane  plantations,  its  oyster,  shrimp,  and 
trapping  industries. 

Here  is  to  be  found,  we  are  told,  the 
most  thickly  peopled  rural  section  in  the 
United  States.  Thousands  of  these 
French  people  live  here.  They  have 
been  handicapped  by  the  lack  of  oppor- 
tunities for  an  education  and  for  reli- 
gious instruction,  and  many  are  existing 
in  ignorance,  superstition,  and  poverty, 
despite  the  beauty  and  natural  wealth 
of  the  region.  Moreover,  until  within 
recent  years,  in  addition  to  a  lack  of 
schools,   there  were  no   good  roads,   so 


that  these  people  have  also  been  limited 
in  contacts  of  any  kind  with  the  outside 
world.  Conditions  are  today,  however, 
much  improved.  The  public  school  sj'S- 
tem  is  making  progress,  although  it  can- 
not yet  reach  many  children  who  live 
along  the  bayous. 

This  district  is  known  in  the  Southern 
Methodist  Church  as  the  French  Mission 
Field ;  and  truly  it  is  a  needy  field.  The 
story  of  the  work  that  is  now  being  car- 
ried on  by  this  church  is  one  of  keen 
interest.  A  number  of  years  ago,  under 
the  inspiration  of  Miss  Ella  Keener 
Hooper,  the  Woman's  Missionary  So- 
ciety of  the  Southern  Methodist  Church 
set  in  motion  efforts  which  resulted  in 
the  founding  of  a  training  school  for 
these  French  boys  and  girls.  The  ser- 
vice Miss  Hooper  has  rendered  in  this 
pioneer  work  is  great. 

The  MacDonell  French  Mission  School 
(also  headquarters  for  Wesley  House 
work  in  the  surrounding  rural  districts), 
so  founded,  is  located  in  Houma,  a  town 
some  sixty  miles  distant  from  New  Or- 
leans. The  grounds  cover  about  twenty 
acres.  There  are  four  buildings — the 
School  Building  (also  serA^ing  as  a  dor- 
mitory for  boys),  Hope  Cottage,  where 
the  small  girls  live,  Wesley  House  (used 
partly  as  a  dormitory  for  the  older  girls, 
as  a  social  center,  and  place  for  the  en- 
tertainment of  guests),  and  ]\IcCoy 
Building,  where  the  kitchen,  dining  hall, 
and  laundry  are  housed  (this  building 
also  has  dormitory  rooms). 

The  ages  of  the  students  range  from 
nine  to  twenty-one.  The  enrolment  last 
year  was  sixty-two — all  boarding  stu- 
dents. They  come  from  homes  within 
a   radius   of   about   a    hundred   miles — 
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homes  in  which  the  parents  are  unable 
to  provide  any  advantages  for  their 
children. 

The  school  gives  a  three-fold  type  of 
training,  namely,  educational,  indus- 
trial, and  religious.  The  Louisiana  State 
Course  of  Study  is  used  in  the  class- 
room instruction.  The  manual  work  of 
the  school  is  nearly  all  carried  on  by 
the  students,  the  girls  doing  the  cook- 
ing, laundry,  and  sewing;  the  boys,  the 
farm  and  dairy  work.  The  boys  also 
take  care  of  the  campus,  the  school 
building,  the  boys'  dormitory,  the  repair 
work,  and  similar  things.  All  of  the 
students  attend  the  various  services  of 
the  church  and  take  a  leading  part  in 
the  young  people's  organization.  Al- 
though the  school  is  maintained  by  the 
Methodist  missionary  societies,  students 
of  different  denominations  attend. 

The  purpose  of  the  MacDonell  School 
is  to  take  the  most  promising  children, 
givig  them  training  in  Christian  living 
and  Christian  leadership,  and  send  them 
back  to  their  own  communities  to 
take  a  vital  part  in  their  Christian  de- 
velopment, and  in  the  establishment 
of  Christian,  homes.  This  is  the  only 
way  to  spread  the  Gospel  effectively. 
It  has  been  said  that  MacDonell 
School  stands  as  a  "lighthouse  on  a 
dark,  forbidding  coast,  sending  its  rays 
of  light  and  hope  with  an  increasing 
brilliance  into  the  life  of  this  underpriv- 
ileged, handicapped  people." 

MacDonell  School  has  nine  workers, 
one  of  wdiom,  a  rural  worker,  devotes 
nearly  all  of  her  time  to  the  rural  Sun- 
day schools  and  missionary  societies,  and 
to  visiting  in  the  homes.  Some  of  the 
students  in  the  school  assist  her,  and  so 
receive  excellent  practical  training  in 
leadership. 

This  work  is  now  supported  by  the 
Woman's  Missionary  Council  of  the 
Southern  Methodist  Church,  by  the  mis- 
sionary societies  of  Louisiana,  and  by 
interested  individuals  and  organizations. 
The  fruits  of  their  investment  are  large. 

During  1932  the  Week  of  Prayer  of- 
fering is  to  go  toward  this  work,  and  is 


to  be  used  for  a  dormitory  for  girls, 
which  is  badly  needed.  The  new  build- 
ing will  also  have  rooms  for  a  clinic — 
another  great  need. 

MacDonell  is  a  happy  home  for  these 
French  boys  and  girls.  Visitors  often 
speak  of  the  contentment  on  their  faces ; 
and  truly  they  do  love  their  school.  The 
campus  is  large  and  beautiful,  with  its 
great  trees,  its  shrubbery  and  flowers — 
an  ideal  setting  for  the  training  which 
the  school  endeavors  to  give.  Come  to 
Southern  Louisiana  and  see  these 
bright-eyed  boys  and  girls  and  let  them 
tell  you  in  their  pretty  French  accent 
just  what  they  think  of  their  school,  and 
I  am  sure  you  will  catch  the  vision  as  we 
have,  of  what  a  great  service  is  being 
rendered  here — to  the  "children's  chil- 
dren" of  those  far  away  Acadians. 

d^ 


DR.  JACKSON  GOES  TO  THE  UNI- 
VERSITY OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

When  it  became  known  a  few  weeks 
before  commencement  that  Dr.  Jackson 
had  resigned  to  accept  the  deanship  of 
the  new  Department  of  Public  Admin- 
istration at  the  University,  expressions 
of  regret  that  he  was  to  leave  our  col- 
lege were  heard  on  all  sides.  Among 
the  alumnae  he  holds  a  place  of  real 
affection,  and  their  regret  over  his  de- 
cision was  very  genuine.  The  post  to 
A\'hich  he  goes  is  a  new  division  at  the 
University. 

In  addition  to  his  w^ork  at  this  college, 
with  which  the  alumnae  themselves  have 
been  intimately  a  part.  Dr.  Jackson  has 
been  closely  connected  with  social  and 
civic  movements  near  to  his  heart.  As 
president  of  the  Social  Service  Confer- 
ence of  North  Carolina,  as  president  of 
the  State  Literary  and  Historical  Asso- 
ciation, as  president  of  the  committee  on 
Interracial  Cooperation,  with  headquar- 
ters in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  and  also  as 
head  of  the  state  interracial  commis- 
sion, he  has  rendered  effective  and  inter- 
ested service.  He  was  also  connected 
with  the  organization  and  development 
of    the    Dailv    Vacation    Bible    School 
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Movement  and  devoted  several  summers 
to  this  work  in  the  days  of  the  early  be- 
ginnings. Through  the  years  he  has 
also  found  time  to  write  "A  Boys'  Life 
of  Booker  T.  Washington,"  to  edit  and 
publish,  jointly  with  Newman  I.  White, 
''An  Anthology  of  Verse  by  American 
Negroes,"  and  to  serve  as  an  editor  of 
the  North  Carolina  Historical  Review 
since  its  establishment. 

To  the  many  expressions  of  good 
wishes  which  have  already  gone  to  him, 
•the  alumnae  wish  to  add  their  own,  and 
this  they  did  at  their  commencement 
meeting  in  June,  in  the  following  words : 

Dear  Dr.  Jackson: 

For  the  twenty-three  years  of  intelligent 
service  which  you  have  given  our  college,  for 
the  grace  and  truth  and  meaning  which  you 
have  taught  us  to  find  in  life,  for  the  happy 
comradeship  which  we  have  enjoyed  in  your 
classroom  and  upon  occasions  when  we  re- 
turned to  the  college,  the  alumnae  send  you 
sincere  thanks.  So  integral  a  part  of  our 
college  have  you  become  that  we  are  be- 
wildered to  think  of  it  without  your  constant 
presence.  Wherever  you  are,  you  will  still 
belong  to  it  and  to  us. 

All  success  attend  you  in  your  neAv  field, 
and  all  enduring  satisfactions  throughout 
life !  Very  sincerely  yours, 

The  Alumnae  of  the  North  Carolina  College. 

(?^ 


DR.    KENDRICK    BECOMES    HEAD 

OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 

HISTORY 

Dr.  B.  B.  Kendrick,  who  succeeds  Dr. 
Jackson  as  head  of  the  Department  of 
History,  came  to  the  college  nine  years 
ago  from  the  faculty  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, where  he  had  taught  history  for 
a  number  of  years.  Since  he  has  been 
among  us,  Dr.  Kendrick  has  been  active 
in  civic  and  educational  affairs  in  North 
Carolina.  Among  other  things  he  is 
chairman  of  the  Southern  Regional 
Committee  of  the  Social  Science  Re- 
search Council  of  New  York,  and  is  the 
faculty  representative  of  this  college, 
together  with  President  Foust,  on  the 
Commission  of  Twelve  charged  with 
working  out  the  consolidation  of  this 
college  with  State  College  and  the  Uni- 
versity. 


Dr.  Kendrick  is  co-author  of  The 
United  States  Since  1865,  a  new  book 
in  the  field  of  American  history.  This 
book  has  recently  come  from  the  press, 
and  will  be  reviewed  in  a  near  number 
of  the  Alumnae  News.  Dr.  Kendrick 
is  teaching  this  summer  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. His  daughter,  Mai'garet,  grad- 
uated at  this  college  in  June  and  is  now 
studying  at  Harvard. 


DEAN    GILDERSLEEVE    ON    REID 
HALL 

To  study  in  Paris  and  live  at  Reid 
Hall — this  is  a  wise  and  delightful  plan 
for  an  American  college  woman  at  the 
present  time,  when  positions  are  as 
scarce  as  money,  and  further  education 
the  best  policy. 

Through  the  organization  of  the  Hall 
the  residents  get  a  chance  to  speak 
French,  to  hear  French,  and  to  meet 
French  people — not  an  easy  thing  for  a 
lone  American  in  Paris  to  achieve. 
French  students  also  are  living  at  the 
Hall,  distinguished  French  visitors  are 
entertained,  and  the  Director,  Miss  Leet, 
an  American  college  woman  of  long  res- 
idence in  Paris,  has  many  contacts  with 
all  sorts  of  interesting  persons  and  in- 
stitutions, which  she  can  put  at  the  ser- 
vice of  our  members. 

As  Reid  Hall  is  a  sort  of  club,  it  of- 
fers greater  freedom  than  a  college  dor- 
mitory or  hostel.  It  offers,  indeed,  a 
happy  combination  of  freedom,  helpful 
information  and  friendly  advice.  Be- 
sides the  director  and  the  secretary, 
there  is  an  American  trained  nurse  in 
the  Hall,  to  assist  in  any  cases  of  illness 
and  to  aid  the  members  to  adapt  them- 
selves to  the  Paris  climate. 

The  buildings  combine  the  comforts 
of  American  baths  and  steam  heat  with 
the  charming  atmosphere  of  old  Paris, 
in  the  delightful  Latin  Quarter,  near 
the  Luxembourg  Gardens.  The  charges 
are  astonishingly  low,  so  that  even  in 
these  hard  times,  many  American  wo- 
men can  enjoy  the  rich  opportunities 
offered  by  a  sojourn  in  Paris. 


Up  and  Down  the  Avenue 


We  propose  a  toast  and  a  prize  to 
Em  Austin,  of  Tarboro !  Since  her  first 
commencement  in  1898,  she  has  been  ab- 
sent from  commencement  only  six  times. 
She  would  have  been  with  us  this  year, 
except  for  the  fact  that  her  niece  was 
graduating  at  the  same  time  from  an- 
other college  and  simply  had  to  have 
her  Aunt  Em  present.  We  bow  will- 
ingly^, though  regretfully,  to  the  fair- 
ness of  the  j'^oung  niece 's  demand !  Miss 
Austin  wrote:  "This  is  just  a  line  to  let 
you  knoAv  why  I  am  not  with  you.  Par- 
ticularly would  I  like  for  you  to  express 
my  love  and  loyalt}^  to  the  alumnae  at 
their  meeting.  I  shall  be  with  you  in 
spirit  as  you  well  know.  I  shall  miss 
the  inspiration  of  my  annual  visit  to  the 
college  and  the  pleasure  of  seeing  my 
old  college  friends — a  privilege  which 
always  means  very  much  to  me." 

Helen  Kuck  '32,  Wilmington,  sister 
of  Wilma  Kuck  '28,  was  Queen  of  the 
May  this  year.  Her  maids  of  honor 
were  Mildred  Knight,  Greensboro,  and 
Frances  Chandler,  Winston-Salem,  both 
classmates.  The  manuscript  for  the 
performance  was  written  by  Helene 
Coogan  '33,  of  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.,  but  all 
other  committees  were  headed  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Class  of  1932 :  Mary  Lewis, 
Norfolk,  Va.,  in  charge  of  properties ; 
Marion  Holoman,  Rich  Square,  cos- 
tumes ;  Marian  Anderson,  Greensboro, 
music ;  Mary  Brandt,  Florence,  S.  C, 
dances ;  Mildred  Ogden,  Norfolk,  Va., 
players. 

The  North  Carolina  Collegiate 
Press  Association  brought  to  the  cam- 
pus in  April  nearly  a  hundred  dele- 
gates from  various  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, as  representatives  of  the  student 
press  of  the  state.  Marion  Holoman 
'32,  editor  of  the  1932  Pine  Needles,  was 
the  chairman  in  charge  of  the  program 
and  local  arrangements. 


America's  Way  Out  was  the  subject 
of  the  lecture  delivered  by  Norman 
Thomas,  socialist  candidate  for  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  in  Aj^cock 
Auditorium  the  latter  part  of  April. 
This  address  closed  the  lecture  series  for 
the  year.  Capitalism,  based  on  private 
ownership  of  property,  is  fast  crumb- 
ling, we  were  told.  It  is  perishing  of 
its  own  defects.  The  question  is  no 
longer  whether  we  shall  have  collectiv- 
ism, but  what  kind  of  collectivism  it 
shall  be. 

Dr.  Victoria  Carlsson,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  was  director  of  a  Health 
Institute,  held  at  this  college  the  last 
of  April.  Lectures  filled  the  program 
in  the  morning.  Health  literature  and 
nutritional  exhibits  occupied  the  after- 
noon. Betty  Aiken  Land  '03  was  among 
those  who  read  papers,  using  as  her  sub- 
ject, "Health  Education  in  the  Modern 
Classroom."  Dr.  L.  B.  McBrayer  also 
spoke  on  the  "Present  Status  of  Tuber- 
culosis AVork  in  the  State." 

John  Masefield,  English  poet,  is  a 
gentleman  and  a  scholar,  according  to 
the  Carolinian.  A  "timid  little  fresh- 
man" (or  such  is  the  legend!)  mustered 
up  enough  temerity  to  write  the  poet  re- 
questing certain  information  about  a 
theatre  located  in  the  town  in  which  he 
lives.  To  the  great  delight  of  the  young 
lady,  Masefield  not  only  replied  to  her 
in  person,  but  added  this  postscript  to 
his  note  :  "I  have  pleasant  memories  of 
eating  peaches  on  a  very  hot  day  in  your 
city  once." 

The  North  Carolina  College  Cho- 
rus, numbering  a  hundred  voices,  under 
the  direction  of  Dean  Brown,  rendered 
Gounod 's  ' '  Messe  Solennelle ' '  in  Aycoek 
Auditorium  during  ]\Iay.  This  was  the 
first  time  the  famous  mass  had  been  pre- 
sented in  Greensboro. 
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Eugene  B.  Owen  has  the  distinction 
of  being  our  one  co-ed,  having  received 
his  M.A.  degree  in  education  in  1930. 
Mr.  Owen  is  now  dean  of  Bethel  Bible 
College  (undenominational),  at  Ker- 
nersville,  between  Greensboro  and  Win- 
ston-Salem. A  summer  Bible  school  is 
being  conducted,  from  June  21  to  July 
29,  and  every  Friday  evening  is  featured 
by  the  teaching  of  the  international 
Sunday  school  lesson.  He  writes : 
"Please  extend  my  personal  invitation 
to  any  of  the  alumnae  who  you  think 
would  be  interested  in  attending  regu- 
larly or  just  dropping  in  for  an  informal 
visit.  I  am  enclosing  personal  check 
for  my  alumnae  fee.  I  want  the  co-ed 
section  of  the  Alumnae  Association  to 
keep  100  per  cent  for  the  association ! 
And  I  want  to  assure  you  of  my  inter- 
est and  desire  to  do  anything  I  can  for 
the  cause  of  the  institution." 

A  SPRING  issue  of  the  New  York  Her- 
ald-Trihune  contained  an  article  (one  of 
a  series  of  articles  on  colleges  for  wo- 
men) describing  the  work  of  the  physi- 
cal education  department  of  this  college. 
Pictures  of  Miss  Coleman,  director  of 
the  department,  of  Edna  Henley,  presi- 
dent of  the  Athletic  Association,  and  of 
last  year's  archery  team  were  included. 

Tpie  middle  of  April  the  college  or- 
chestra gave  a  Sunday  afternoon  con- 
cert in  Aycock  Auditorium,  with  Pro- 
fessor Fuchs,  of  the  School  of  ]\Iusic,  di- 
recting. Elizabeth  Hanaman  '29,  Mary 
Bailey  Williams  '33,  Sallie  Sharp  '33, 
Ernestine  Halyburton  '33,  Amy  New- 
comb  '32,  Helen  Gillis  '32,  were  among 
those  who  took  part. 

Students  dances  with  men  partners 
totaled  nine  last  year  :  Junior-Senior ; 
four  society  dances — one  each  for  the 
Cornelians,  the  Adelphians,  the  Dikeans, 
the  Aletheians ;  one  each  for  the  •  Colle- 
giate Press  Association,  the  State  Fed- 
eration of  Student  Government  Officers, 
the  University  Glee  Club,  and  the  Duke 
Glee  Club. 


Ye  Junior  Shoppe  is  doing  a  warm 
business  this  summer !  Waffles  for 
breakfast  at  the  corner  table,  music 
while  you  drown  your  troubles  in  a  bot- 
tle of  pop.  Your  favorite  Dixie  cup 
while  you  wait,  and  service  with  a  smile 
as  you  exchange  your  nickel  for  a  bunch 
of  peanut  crackers — untouched  hy  hu- 
man hands !  For  further  information, 
see  the  Cobb  twins  (one  of  whom  wall 
manage  the  Senior  Class  next  year),  and 
Ruth  Wolcott,  sister  of  Grace  Wolcott 
'30. 

The  second  annual  Choir  Festival 
held  in  Aycock  Auditorium  Sunday  af- 
ternoon and  evening  of  May  15  and  di- 
rected by  Dean  Brown,  of  the  School  of 
Music,  featured  the  singing  of  anthems 
and  hymns  by  the  Asheboro  community 
choir,  and  the  rendering  of  hymns  by 
massed  organizations  from  churches  in 
this  district.  Leslie  Rothrock  '32, 
Mount  Airy,  was  accompanist  for  the 
afternoon;  Hermene  Warlicl-  Eichhorn 
'26,  accompanied  in  the  evening. 

The  reopening  of  the  United  Dank 
and  Trust  Company,  Greensboro,  which 
closed  its  doors  the  last  of  December, 
was  the  cause  of  great  rejoicing  in 
Greensboro  and  throughout  the  state. 
It  represented  a  triumph  over  difficul- 
ties, the  extent  of  which  it  is  hard  to 
estimate.  Henry  P.  Foust,  son  of 
President  Foust,  was  director  of  the 
campaign  which  secured  the  necessary 
amount  of  subscriptions  for  new  stock, 
making  the  reopening  possible. 

The  middle  op  ]\[ay  the  college  was 
notified  that  the  American  Library  As- 
sociation had  fully  accredited  the  de- 
partment of  library  science,  organized 
two  or  three  years  ago,  as  a  senior  un- 
dergraduate library  school  for  the  train- 
ing of  school  librarians.  Librarian 
Stone  stated  that  this  school  is  now  one 
of  the  nine  senior  undergrailuate  insti- 
tutions accredited  by  the  board  of  edu- 
cation for  librarianship  recognized  by 
the  A.L.A. 
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Miss  Sue  Kyle  Southwick,  teacher 
of  piano  in  the  School  of  Music,  gave  a 
piano  recital  in  Raleigh,  her  old  stamp- 
ing ground,  early  in  April.  The  Ral- 
eigh papers  accorded  her  work  genuine 
praise,  saying  among  other  things  that 
the  city  "seldom  has  a  visitor  who  can 
do  so  much  with  the  piano  as  she  does." 

We  wish  all  the  '28s  could  hear  the 
friendly  trickle  of  the  water  in  their 
fountain  these  July  afternoons.  And 
we  wish  you  could  see  the  waterlilies 
floating  on  the  surface,  and  watch  the 
children  fascinated  by  the  goldfish.  This 
is  all  by  way  of  saying  once  more,  Thank 
you! 


The  enrolment  for  last  year,  ac- 
cording to  the  report  made  by  Presi- 
dent Foust  to  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  College  at  their  May  meeting,  was 
about  1760 — a  decrease  of  only  47  stu- 
dents from  last  year. 

A-HuT-FOR-FuN  is  the  name  finally 
chosen  for  the  camp  owned  by  the  Ath- 
letic Association  near  Greensboro.  As 
a  week-end  reward  for  sports  well  done^ 
the  camp  is  much  coveted. 

Miss  Harriet  Elliott,  teacher  of  po- 
litical economy,  was  one  of  the  delegates- 
at-large  from  North  Carolina  to  the  na- 
tional Democratic  convention  in  Chi- 
cago. 


c^- 
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Left  to  right:      Charlotte  Hill   '31,  Kinston;  Tillie  Eobinson    '31,  Greensboro;  Mary  Brandt 


LISTENING-IN 


The  Stephen  A.  Douglas  papers,  we 
see  by  the  Greensboro  News,  are  finally 
to  go  to  the  University  of  Chicago.  These 
papers,  composed  of  about  twenty  thou- 
sand letters,  have  been  in  the  custody  of 
Robert  D.  Douglas,  of  Greensboro,  whose 
wife  is  Virginia  Brown  '02.  George 
Fort  Milton,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Chattanooga  News,  will  use  part  of  them 
in  his  forthcoming  biography  of  Doug- 
las. It  seems  rather  appropriate  that 
the  correspondence  of  this  famous  op- 
ponent of  Lincoln  should  find  its  rest- 
ing place  in  the  University  of  Chicago, 
because  Douglas  himself  was  the  prime 
mover  in  the  founding  of  the  first  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago.  It  was  he  who  gave 
the  land  for  the  campus,  upon  which 
was  erected  the  predecessor  of  the  pres- 
ent institution. 

♦^  4^  ♦J* 

In  the  race  for  the  Democratic  nomi- 
nation for  Lieutenant-Governor,  Mr.  A. 
H.  Graham,  of  Hillsboro,  polled  a  big 
lead.  His  wife  is  Kathleen  Long  '09- '10. 

.♦.       .J,       ♦<♦ 

The  Federation  Bulletin  announces 
that  Roselle  Ditmore  Mcintosh  '15  has 
been  elected  by  the  North  Carolina  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  Clubs  as  one  of  the 
seven  delegates  to  represent  the  organi- 
zation at  the  biennial  convention  in  Se- 
attle. Roselle  is  chairman  of  the  third 
district.  She  also  won  the  Cooper  gavel, 
prize  offered  to  the  district  president 
who  federates  the  most  new  clubs  in  any 
one  district  in  a  year. 

•■I*      "l-      ♦ 

Attorney  General  Dennis  G.  Brum- 
mitt,  whose  wife  is  Kate  Hays  Fleming 
'09- '10,  again  won  the  Democratic  nom- 
ination in  the  June  primaries,  which  will 
return  him  to  his  present  post  if  the 
November  elections  follow  their  usual 
course. 


The  Raleigh  Times  in  a  May  issue 
quotes  State  Bank  Commissioner  Gur- 
ney  P.  Hood  as  expressing  the  belief 
that  "the  corner  has  been  turned  in  the 
banking  situation  in  North  Carolina." 
This  statement  was  made  in  connection 
with  an  announcement  that  plans  were 
then  under  way  for  the  reopening  of 
several  closed  banks  in  the  state.  Com- 
missioner Hood's  wife  is  Marion  Stev- 
ens '10. 

.t.      »j.      ^ 

The  Raleigh  News  and  Observer  an- 
nounces that  Dewey  Dorsett,  member  of 
the  State  Industrial  Commission,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  Young 
Democrats  of  North  Carolina.  Minerva 
Jenkins  '16- '18  is  his  wife.  Mrs.  May 
Thompson  Evans,  formerly  a  teacher  in 
the  department  of  English,  North  Caro- 
lina College,  is  vice  president.  Mr.  Dor- 
sett  has  made  a  number  of  speeches  in 
North  Carolina  in  the  interest  of  the  or- 
ganization. Miss  Isabel  Ferguson,  also 
a  former  member  of  our  faculty,  is  sec- 
retary of  the  Young  Democrats. 

♦I-       ♦       -t- 

Friends  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Conner,  member 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  North  Caro- 
lina College  for  Women  from  its  found- 
ing until  his  death  last  fall,  and  father 
of  Sallie  Conner  Bunch  "17.  Mabel  Con- 
ner Martin,  Mary  Conner  Smith,  and 
Lillian  Conner  Holoman,  have  presented 
a  bronze  memorial  tablet  to  the  Rich 
Square  High  School.  The  inscription 
reads:  "In  memory  of  Andrew  Jack- 
son Conner,  Sept.  1,'  1860-Oct.  25,  1931. 
Country  Editor.  Civic  Builder.  Friend 
of  Education.  Benefactor  to  ^lan.''  At 
the  exercises  in  connection  with  the  pre- 
sentation, eulogies  were  delivered  by 
Representative  W.  H.  S.  Burgwyn  and 
former  Lieutenant-Governor  Francis  D. 
Winston. 


LISTENING-IN 


The  Charlotte  Observer  relates  that 
five  thousand  persons  gathered  on  the 
terraces  of  Independence  Park,  Char- 
lotte, on  the  afternoon  of  May  2,  to  at- 
tend the  formal  dedication  of  the  Lil- 
lian Arhelger  '29  Memorial  Wading 
Pool,  built  with  funds  raised  by  popu- 
lar subscription  to  honor  the  memory  of 
Lillian,  who  lost  her  own  life  in  saving 
the  life  of  a  child  at  a  mountain  water- 
fall last  summer.  Central  High  School 
Band  opened  the  program  with  a  con- 
cert from  the  bandstand  on  the  south 
side  of  the  memorial.  Judge  Clarkson, 
of  the  North  Carolina  Supreme  Court, 
was  among  the  speakers.  Tributes  were 
paid  also  by  city  and  school  officials  and 
associates.  A  bronze  tablet,  in  the  form 
of  a  Roman  scroll,  the  gift  of  the  fac- 
ulty and  students  of  Central  High 
School,  was  unveiled,  as  a  large  group  of 
high  school  girls  lined  the  pool.  Blanche 
Thies,  daughter  of  Blanche  Austin  Thies 
'07,  and  cousin  of  Lillian  Arhelger,  cut 
the  white  ribbon  which  opened  the  pool 
and  allowed  a  hundred  and  fifty  first- 
grade  children  to  wade. 

♦      •^      -i' 

C.  LeRoy  Shuping,  whose  wife  is 
Ruth  Hampton  '14,  is  now  a  member  of 
the  Minute  Men,  permanent  advisory 
body  of  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee. As  manager  of  the  Democratic 
Victory  Fund  Campaign  in  North  Caro- 
lina, he  attended  the  Jefferson  Day  din- 
ner in  Washington  City  during  April. 
He  was  also  a  delegate  representing  this 
state  at  the  convention  in  Chicago. 

^»  ♦$♦  ^» 

We  see  from  tlie  Charlotte  Observer 
that  Gladys  Avery  Tillett  '15  was  a  del- 
egate, representing  the  Democratic 
party,  at  the  National  Convention  in 
Chicago. 


Eleanor  Morgan  Phipps  '14,  who  con- 
tributes ''Not  in  Baedeker,"  published 
in  this  number  of  the  News,  lives  in 
Urbana,  Illinois.  Year  before  last  she 
and  her  husband,  a  professor  in  the  Uni- 
versity, spent  the  year  in  Germany.  To 
the  reminder  of  the  Alumnae  News  that 
her  own  college  contemporaries,  as  well 
as  a  great  new  group  of  college  readers, 
accumulated  through  these  later  years, 
would  enjoy  something  from  a  pen  that 
caused  much  despair  among  all  those 
whose  English  themes  had  to  be  read  in 
comparison  with  hers,  she  replied :  ' '  And 
so  my  friends  had  expectations  of  me 
once.  What  have  I  done  instead  of 
writing?  A  number  of  things.  Chased 
the  errant  semi-colon  through  millions 
of  English  themes.  Lived  the  usual  life 
of  a  professor's  wife,  consisting  largely 
of  house  work  and  tea  parties,  and 
brought  to  the  age  of  seven  one  son — ■ 
chickenpox,  whooping  cough,  and  other 
slight  matters,  notwithstanding.  Pro- 
fessors' wives  are  admittedly  and  neces- 
sarily dull,  you  knoAv !  That  is  my  alibi ! 
Years  ago  I  learned  the  perfect  rule  for 
composition :  have  something  to  say,  and 
say  it.  So  far  I  have  had  nothing  to 
say  and  have  said  it  exquisitely — this 
letter  to  the  contrary. ' '  Before  her  mar- 
riage Mrs.  Phipps  taught  English  in  the 
University  of  Oklahoma,  in  the  Missis- 
sippi State  College  for  Women,  and  in 
Randolph-Macon  College  for  Women. 


Edith  Adele  Goodwin  '26,  M.D. !  She 
received  her  degree  from  Woman's  Med- 
ical College,  Philadelphia,  on  June  8, 
after  four  years  of  distinguished  work 
as  a  medical  student.  During  her  sen- 
ior year,  she  was  awarded  the  Senior 
Fellowship,  a  very  high  honor,  based  on 
meritorious  work. 
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CLASS  REUNIONS 


CLASS  OF  1914 

The  '14 's  gathered  at  the  home  of  Ruth 
Hampton  Shuping,  Greensboro,  at  half  past 
five  on  the  afternoon  of  Alumnae  Day,  for  a 
reunion  supper  in  the  garden.  The  hour  was 
perfect,  the  setting  lovely,  the  food  delicious, 
and  the  conversation — animato !  To  be  very 
personal,  a  privilege  conceded  to  all  reunion- 
ers,  we  thought .  very  well  of  ourselves  and  of 
one  another  on  this  occasion,  and  sincerely 
wished  all  the  rest  of  you  had  been  there  too. 

Ruth  Gunter,  who  supervises  second  grade  in 
Curry  School  at  the  college,  looks  as  young  as 
ever,  but  is  a  little  more  dignified,  we  thought, 
than  she  used  to  be!  (Still  she  did  tell  us 
some  mighty  good  stories ! )  Mary  Green  Mat- 
thews, who  lives  in  High  Point,  showed  us 
pictures  of  her  two  fine  children,  a  daughter 
and  a  son.  She  is  very  proud  of  the  musical 
talent  her  daughter  is  developing.  Mary  her- 
self is  winning  fame  as  a  "  smocker  ' ' — needle- 
work pleniijotentiary. 

You  would  recognize  Ann  Wathins  Fonville 
no  more  by  her  former  petite  figure.  Gone  are 
those  days!  Gone  those  slim  lines!  Ann  said, 
anyway.  Miss  Boddie  made  her  feel  very  com- 
plete and  finally  educated  when  she  remarked 
upon  seeing  her  that  she  was  glad  she  had  at 
last  rounded  out  all  the  corners !  Ann  lives  in 
Burlington. 

Hazel  Stevens  Fine  has  a  position  in  the 
Greensboro  post  office.  While  on  a  recent  visit 
to  Washington,  she  saw  Marguerite  Brools 
Plununer,  and  told  us  about  Marguerite  and 
her  daughter. 

Agnes  Warreii  Stevens  came  all  the  way  from 
Dunn  to  be  here^ — as  handsome  as  ever.  She 
has  one  child,  a  little  boy.  It  was  easy  to 
see  that  although  Agnes  belongs  to  several 
clubs,  her  interests  center  in  her  home.  "My 
husband  ' '  and  ' '  my  son  ' '  tripped  frequently 
from  her  lips. 

Ethie  Garrett  Heine  lives  in  Greensboro,  next 
door  to  Dr.  Jackson's  family.  Of  course  she 
regrets  to  see  them  leave.  She  has  one  son 
who  will  be  in  the  fourth  grade  next  year.  In 
keeping  with  her  usual  spontaneous  frankness, 
which  however  has  to  be  discounted  in  some 
instances,  Ethie  describes  this  same  son  as  "a 
regular  little  devil. ' '     And  a  blonde ! 

Bessie  Craven  Clinard  gets  the  blue  ribbon 
for  daughters.     She  has  six  little  girls. 

Ruth 's  husband  and  brother  joined  us  for 
supper.  We  also  saw  her  three  sons.  The 
youngest.  Brooks,  is  very  eager  to  be  a  girl — 
he  'd  like  to  be  something  different  in  the  fam- 


ily— and   so  he   came   out   wearing   a    dress   he 
had  borrowed  from  one  of  his  playmates. 

We  did  have  a  mighty  good  time,  but  we 
greatly  missed  the  absent  ones. 

Iris  Holt  McEwen,  President. 

CLASS  OF  1915 

Ernestine  Cherry  and  Julia  Bryan  Futrell  ar- 
rived on  Friday  night  and  enjoyed  Park  Night, 
but  felt  rather  forlorn  without  the  rest  of  their 
family.  On  Saturday  morning  I  arrived  from 
Washington,  and  at  Alumnae  Meeting  rallied 
to  our  Red  and  White  banner  Anne  Albright, 
Roselle  Ditmore  Mcintosh,  Mamie  Eaton  Flem- 
ing, Lena  Glenn  Pratt,  Margaret  Linker,  Carey 
Wilson  Taylor,  and  Mary  Wilson  Wall. 

Perhaps  we  did  not  feel  entirely  at  home 
until,  at  the  Senior-Alumnae  Luncheon,  where 
we  Red  and  Whites  were  guests,  our  own  Anne 
Albright  in  her  loved,  inimitable  way  gave  a 
toast,  "Memory  Lane."  When,  in  the  course 
of  roll  call  of  the  classes,  3  915  was  called,  our 
hearts  again  filled  with  pride  because  we  could 
stand  ten  strong  and  wave  a  new  banner  made 
especially  for  the  reunion  by  one  of  our  absent 
members,  Pauline  Shaver  Moore. 

The  very  place  of  our  class  reunion  supper 
was  indicative  of  the  changes  that  have  taken 
place  since  we  left  Greensboro — it  was  on  the 
seventeenth  floor  of  the  Jefferson  Standard 
Building,  in  the  Roof  Restaurant !  Here  we 
had  a  room  all  to  ourselves. 

The  group  of  fourteen  that  gathered  around 
the  board  was  also  significant,  in  that  it  rep- 
resented the  widening  of  the  circle  since  our 
graduation.  It  included  one  husband,  Roselle 's; 
one  child,  Carey 's ;  one  new  friend,  the  little 
daughter  of  Moffitte  Sinclair  Henderson,  at  the 
college  1910-12;  and  one  old  friend,  Genevieve 
Moore,  a  contemporary  of  our  student  days. 
Flower  place  cards  reminded  us  that  we  were 
The  Flower  Class  and  had  once  loved  a  very 
special  garden  hard  by  the  infirmary. 

We  must  have  sung  our  class  song  most  suc- 
cessfully, at  least  the  husband  said  so.  While 
labeled  kodak  pictures  of  homes  and  families 
circulated,  each  person,  in  turn,  gave  an  ac- 
count of  herself  since  we  separated  on  that 
memorable  day  in  May,  ]915.  Anne  Albright 
contributed  a  note  of  merriment  to  the  occasion 
by  producing  pictures  of  some  of  the  present 
company  taken  back  in  1911-1.1. 

The  sho^Yer  gifts  for  an  absent  ex-presi- 
dent, Louise  Whitley  Rice,  were  next  exhibited 
and  a  characteristically  original  and  witty  let- 
ter from  her  read.  Letters'  followed  from  Cora 
Belle  Sloan  Caldwell,  Mary  Worth  Rock,  and 
Gertrude  Carraway,  the  latter  reminding  us  how 
impossible  it  was  for  her  and  Susan  BanTcin 
Fountain  to  be  present  on  election  day.  There 
wore    telegrams    from    ^tartha    Decker    Kanipe, 
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and  from  Edith  Haight  in  far-away  Wyoming. 
Such  a  feast  of  friendship  did  we  have  that 
Julia  Bryan  Futrell  then  and  there  wanted  to 
pledge  us  all  to  return  in  1937  to  the  next 
reunion  and  bring  all  the  others  with  us. 

At  the  close  of  our  meeting  we  paid  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  one  we  have  lost  since  last 
we  met,  our  beloved  Edith  Avery  Noble.  Our 
Class  Critic,  Carey  Wilson  Taylor,  read  with 
great  tenderness  an  appreciation  of  Edith  by 
an  abseiit  member,  one  who  was  perhaps  closest 
to  her  of  all  her  classmates,  Alice  Sawyer.  She 
also  read  selections  from  Edith's  poems,  in- 
cluding one  written  in  memory  of  her  sister- 
in-law,  now  particularly  applicable  to  Edith 
herself.  We  all  stood  in  silent  thought  while 
Genevieve  Moore's  rich  voice  sang  Edith's  fare- 
well to  her  Alma  Mater,  now  sounding  strangely 
like  a  farewell  to  us  also,  and  an  affirmation 
of  her  faith  in  us  as  she  committed  to  us  a 
trust. 

Katherine  A.  Erwin, 
Everlasting  President. 

CLASS  OF  1916 

Although  only  eleven  '16-ers  answered  the 
roll  call  on  Alumnae  Day,  we  had  a  great 
time.  The  majority  of  us  sat  together  at  the 
assembly  in  Students'  Building  that  morning, 
and  went  to  the  luncheon  together  in  South 
Dining  Hall.  Genevieve  asked  us  to  save  a 
place  for  her,  but  she  was  too  late!  (Now 
what  do  you  suppose  made  Genevieve,  noted  for 
her  punctuality,  late  on  this  big  day?!)  After 
the  luncheon  we  gathered  in  the  sitting  room 
of  Mary  Foust  Hall  and  talked — and  talked! 
of  old  times  of  course.  And  we  also  listened 
to  Genevieve  sing.  And  we  showed  pictures  of 
our  children  and  had  some  taken  of  ourselves. 
Later,  we  adjourned  to  Frances  Summerell  's 
suite  in  Gray  Dormitory,  where  we  went  through 
the  1916  annual  page  by  page,  and  told  many 
things  about  ourselves  and  one  another. 

Saturday  evening  we  had  a  reunion  supper 
in  Spencer  Dining  Hall  at  the  table  next  to  the 
one  where  Miss  Kirkland  used  to  sit. 

Eosa  Blakeney  Parker  lives  in  Charlotte, 
where  she  teaches  English  in  the  Senior  High 
School.  She  is  spending  her  second  summer 
at  Columbia  University,  working  for  her  mas- 
ter's degree. 

Lucy  Hatch  Brooks  has  a  pretty  new  house 
in  Burlington,  is  herself  as  pretty  as  ever, 
looks  after  her  own  children,  and  lets  her  doc- 
tor husband  run  his  hospital! 

Claire  Henley  Atkisson  is  very  prominent  in 
club  work  in  Greensboro,  especially  in  music. 

Sadie  McBrayer  McCain  has  five  children  and 
says  she  has  gained  fifteen  pounds  with  each 
child ! 

Jay  Mclver  Hester  was  here  from  Charlotte, 


and  as  usual,  remembered  all  the  details  the 
rest  of  us  had  forgotten.  She  has  two  chil- 
dren. By  the  way,  she  and  Rosa  live  next 
door  to  each  other. 

Genevieve  Moore  has  been  managing  her 
father 's  book  store  in  High  Point  since  his 
death.  She  has  seen  Louise  Goodwin  Rankin 
since  her  return  home  from  China  last  sum- 
mer and  says  she  is  finer  than  ever. 

Naomi  Poole  Lyday  came  from  Gastonia  with 
Jay.  She  has  a  lovely  child,  and  her  husband 
is  a  fine  doctor.  Naomi  really  looks  more  like 
' '  old  times ' '  than  anybody  else. 

Mary  Powell  Brantley  still  holds  sway  in  the 
Raleigh  Senior  High  School.  Mary  has  gone 
to  Germany  this  summer  with  a  group  from 
Columbia  University,  and  will  spend  about  two 
months  in  study  there. 

Frances  Summerell  is  a  student  counsellor  at 
the  college,  assisting  with  the  upperelassmen. 
She  received  her  M.A.  degree  in  Education 
from  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  just  before 
commencement.  She  completed  her  thesis  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  and  went  up  for  her  orals 
and  the  conferring  of  the  degree.  All  of  us 
(except  Sadie!)  tried  on  the  gown  Frances  was 
to  wear  on  Sunday  morning.  She  was  mighty 
good  to  us  and  made  us  feel  at  home  after  all 
these  years.  When  any  of  you  are  back,  be 
sure  to  go  to  see  her. 

Ruth  Tate  Anderson  lives  within  a  block  of 
the  college.  She  has  three  children.  Her  hus- 
band was  transferred  from  Belk's  in  Raleigh 
to  the  Greensboro  branch  of  the  same  store. 

Pauline  Williams  Koontz,  Raleigh,  has  two 
children.  She  has  been  playing  for  a  kinder- 
garten this  winter  where  the  youngest  child  is 
a  pupil.     The  older  ones  goes  to  dancing  class. 

Now  here  are  some  of  the  things  we  heard. 
If  they  are  not  true,  come  next  time  and  give 
your  own  report :  Annie  Beam  Funderburk  has 
taken  a  house  in  Chapel  Hill  and  has  gone  to 
live  there  through  the  summer  and  winter,  while 
she  studies  for  her  M.A.  degree.  Of  course 
Darling  Nancy  Beam  is  with  her.  Annie 
taught  in  Wingate,  near  Monroe,  last  year. 

Sadie  sees  Tempie  Boddie  Barringer  all  along 
and  says  she  is  the  same  sweet  Tempie  she 
used  to  be.     She  lives  in  Sanford. 

Elizabeth  Craddooh  Chadbourn  is  doing  ex- 
cellent work  as  elementary  supervisor  of  the 
city  schools,  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico. 

Mary  Jane  Dorrity  Stimson  put  on  weight 
and  added  dignity  as  saleswoman  for  ' '  My 
Bookhouse. ' '  When  we  heard  from  her  last, 
she  had  recently  married  and  gone  to  Okla- 
homa City  to  live.  Has  any  one  heard  from 
her? 

Jessie  Gainey  McNeill  lives  near  Fayette- 
ville. 

Mary  and  Sarah  Gwynn  went  abroad  last 
summer   and   spent   part    of   the    time   visiting 
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their  brother  in  Madrid.  Mary  took  work  at 
the  State  University  during  the  winter.  Sarah 
taught  mathematics  in  the  Winston- Salem 
High. 

Octovia  Jordan  Perry,  the  beautiful,  still 
enjoys  her  beautiful  house.  She  is  much  in- 
terested in  gardening.  We  thought  surely  she 
would  have  been  with  us  for  the  reunion. 

Edwina  Lovelace  Wells  is  principal  of  a 
school  in  Wilson.  She  is  attending  the  first 
summer  session  at  the  college. 

Marie  Norwood  Eeilley  is  teaching  again  in 
Charlotte.     She  says  she  still  loves  the  1916 's. 

Annie  Spainhour  Walker  still  lives  in  Mor- 
ganton.     She  has  a  fine  family. 

Our  class  ought  to  have  more  news  in  the 
Alumnae  News.  Every  time  you  go  anywhere, 
do  anything,  buy  a  new  dress,  take  on  a  hus- 
band, a  new  baby,  or  a  new  house — ' '  announce 
it"  in  the  Alumnae  News!  None  of  us  can 
"just  make  up"  things  to  go  in.  Let's  keep 
in  touch  with  one  another. 

We  like  the  Dix  Plan  of  reunions  very  much, 
since  so  many  more  girls  we  were  in  college 
with  are  back  together. 

Sadie  McBrayer  McCain. 

CLASS  OF  1922 

Bright  and  early,  but  not  too  early,  on  Sun- 
day morning,  June  5,  we  '22  's  reuned  at  break- 
fast at  the  King  Cotton  Hotel,  Greensboro. 
Murriel  Barnes  Erwin,  class  secretary,  pre- 
sided at  the  business  meeting.  Arrangements 
for  the  event  were  in  charge  of  Clara  Braivley 
Latham. 

Breakfast  was  served  in  three  courses  in  a 
private  mezzanine  dining  room.     The  table  was 


centered  by  a  silver  bowl  filled  with  roses  and 
sweet  peas. 

This  was  our  tenth  anniversary  reunion — an 
extra  one  wedged  in;  and  the  lucky  thirteen 
who  found  it  possible  to  come  thought  it  one 
of  our  best  yet.  We  assured  one  another  that 
life  was  far  more  interesting  than  it  was  ten 
years  ago,  that  all  of  us  had  increased  in  wis- 
dom and  good  looks — a  few  of  us  even  in 
avoirdupois !  And  what  between  our  husbands 
and  babies,  jobs  and  world  problems  in  general, 
there  was  no  dearth  of  the  feast  of  reason  and 
flow  of  soul,  no  indication  that  conversation  is 
among  the  lost  arts ! 

During  the  business  session,  it  was  voted  to 
set  aside  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars  from 
the  class  treasury  as  a  loan  fund,  to  be  used 
by  a  North  Carolina  College  student.  It  was 
suggested  that  this  fund  be  called  the  ' '  Green 
and  White  Loan  Fund, ' '  in  the  hope  that  other 
Green  and  White  classes  might  wish  to  add 
something  to  it. 

A  telegram  of  greeting  was  read  from  our 
everlasting  president,  Frances  Singleton  Lass- 
ing,  Henderson,  who  could  not  be  with  us.  Mes- 
sages from  several  other  absent  members  were 
also  received.  Those  who  answered  present  to 
the  roll  call  were :  Murriel  Barnes  Erwin, 
Forest  City;  Helen  D.  Creasy  Hunter,  Char- 
lotte ;  Grace  Forney  Mackie,  Jersey  City ;  Bran- 
son Price  Daniel,  New  York  City;  Hazel  Mi- 
zelle,  Charlotte ;  Myrtle  Warren,  Gastonia ; 
Edith  Cunningham  Boesser,  Ethel  Kearns  Hogs- 
head, Zelian  Sunter  Helms,  Elizabeth  Foust 
Ashcraft,  Anne  Cantrell  White,  Sallie  Tucl'er 
Mumford,  and  Clara  Braicley  Latham,  all  of 
Greensboro. 

Murriel  Barnes  Erwin,  Seeretarv. 
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Affairs  of  the  Local  Clubs  and  Associations 


BUNCOMBE    COUNTY   ASSOCIATION 

With  Alice  Eankin  '24  as  the  new  chairman, 
and  Sue  Underhill  '30  as  chairman  of  the  pro- 
gram committee.  Buncombe  County  alumnae 
are  already  laying  plans  for  their  work  next 
year.  A  letter  has  been  addressed  to  the  mem- 
bership, suggesting  that  the  topic  for  study 
the  coming  winter  be  "Western  North  Caro- 
lina, ' '  and  that  it  be  studied  first  hand — that 
is,  by  visiting  at  each  of  the  six  ' '  meetings ' ' 
scheduled,  one  of  the  numerous  places  of  in- 
terest in  that  section,  taking  pictures  and 
making  notes.  In  other  words,  it  is  proposed 
that   the   Buncombe   alumnae   be   a  travel   club 


this  next  year,  and  make  excursions  to  siich 
famous  spots  as  the  Cherokee  Reservation,  the 
mica  mines,  Biltmore  Industries,  and  others. 

A  still  deeper  purpose  underlies  the  obvious 
aim  of  recreation  and  information — a  desire-  to 
make  money  to  be  used  as  a  loan  fund  at  the 
college.  Perhaps  these  notes  and  pictures  may 
be  worked  into  articles  by  members  of  the 
club  and  sold.  Or  perhaps  distinctive  moun- 
tain craft  may  be  bought  and  sold  at  a  profiit. 
And  all  sorts  of  ideas  are  teeming  in  the  heads 
of  these  ' '  Land  of  the  Sky ' '  college  women. 
Watch  thein!  A  transportation  fund  must  also 
somehow  be  provided. 
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Associated  with  Miss  Eankin  are  Maude  Bag- 
well Steele,  vice  president ;  Dorothy  Jordan, 
secretary;  and  Margaret  Smith,  treasurer. 
Other  members  of  the  program  committee  in 
addition  to  Miss  Underhill  are  Ruth  Fanning 
and  Marguerite  Evans. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Virginia  Terrell 
Lathroji,  with  Jamie  Bryan  as  chairman  of  the 
program  committee,  six  meetings  were  held 
last  year — in  October,  November,  January, 
February,  March,  and  April.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  gathering  in  November,  which 
centered  around  a  bridge  party,  each  meeting 
had  a  speaker  who  talked  upon  an  interesting 
and  pertinent  subject. 

FORSYTH    COUNTY   ASSOCIATION 

With  President  Foust  as  our  chief  speaker, 
Forsyth  County  alumnae  assembled  in  the  pri- 
vate dining  hall  of  the  C  &  H  Cafeteria  on 
the  evening  of  May  17,  for  the  annual  May 
banquet.  Virginia  Batte,  chairman,  presided. 
Our  alumnae  secretary.  Miss  Byrd,  brought 
greetings.  City  Superintendent  Latham  and 
Mrs.  Latham  were  among  the  special  guests. 
Spring  flowers  in  gay  profusion  decorated  the 
tables.  At  each  place  attractive  menu  and 
program  folders,  the  work  of  the  art  depart- 
ment of  the  city  schools,  directed  the  guests  to 
their  places,  while  quaint  little  dolls  in  yellow 
sun  bonnets  were  provided  as  souvenirs. 

After  the  truly  delicious  meal  together,  Ave 
sang  the  college  song.  We  really  did  sing  it 
with  fervor.  Then  Miss  Batte  welcomed  us 
and  presented  Miss  Byrd,  who  took  us  all  back 
to  the  campus  with  her  story  of  "a  typical 
week !  " 

In  introducing  Dr.  Foust — though  the  head 
of  our  great  college  household  needed  no  intro- 
duction to  his  daughters — Miss  Batte  paid  trib- 
ute to  the  great  work  he  has  done  for  the 
women  of  North  Carolina  and  for  the  cause 
of  education  in  general.  The  Forsyth  alum- 
nae were  more  happy  to  have  him  among  them 
than  she  knew  how  to  express. 

President  Foust  spoke  on  the  "Development 
of  the  Liberal  Arts  College. ' '  Beginning  with 
Socrates,  who  he  said  really  founded  the  first 
university,  he  traced  the  general  growth  and 
development  of  the  college  and  university  to 
its  present  status.  He  compared  curricula  at 
various  stages  of  history,  showing  how  the  em- 
phasis had  shifted  from  the  classics,  from  the 
humanities,  from  the  sciences,  as  the  thought  of 
the  world  changed,  and  ending  with  an  expres- 
sion of  the  belief  that  the  curriculum  in  the 
future  would  be  dominated  by  the  social  sci- 
ences, because  they  glorify  humanity  itself  and 
seek  to  find  a  better  way  of  life  for  human 
beings.  He  made  a  strong  appeal  for  educa- 
tion in  North  Carolina.     "We  are  in  the  midst 


of  economic  distress, ' '  he  declared,  ' '  but  no 
problem  was  ever  solved  by  ignorance. ' '  We 
must  and  we  will  continue  to  educate.  Courage 
and  determination  he  held  before  his  listeners 
as  essential  factors  in  dealing  with  the  un- 
certainties of  the  present;  a  spirit  of  unselfish 
striving  for  the  good  of  humanity. 

Emory  Barber,  student  in  the  city  schools, 
pleased  us  very  much  with  his  two  humorous 
readings. 

A  short  business  meeting  followed  the  pro- 
gram, after  which  we  adjourned  to  meet  in 
honor  of  Founders  Day  next  fall. 

Our  May  Day  meeting  was  excellently  at- 
tended, and  in  our  opinion  it  was  one  of  the 
best  we  have  yet  had. 

NEW  YORK  ALUMNAE  CLUB 

The  New  York  Alumnae  Club  entertained  at 
an  informal  five-course  dinner  Wednesday  eve- 
ning, April  13,  at  the  Alice  Barbour  Dining 
Club,  honoring  Dr.  W.  C.  Jackson,  a  visitor 
in  the  city.  Guests  were  greeted  at  the  door 
by  Alice  Sawyer.  During  the  dinner,  Kate 
Styron  McCullough  read  a  letter  in  which  we 
were  reminded  that  North  Carolina  College 
graduates  are  eligible  for  membership  in  the 
American  Association  of  University  Women, 
and  that  the  New  York  branch  cordially  in- 
vited us  to  join  them. 

Dr.  Jackson  made  a  brief  and  interesting 
talk,  in  which  he  discussed  the  college  and  its 
merging  with  the  University  and  State  Col- 
lege; also  the  economic  conditions  now  faced 
by  our  own  institution.  He  extended  an  invi- 
tation to  all  to  visit  the  campus  when  possible. 

It  was  found  that  the  Class  of  1931  had  the 
largest  number  present. 

Those  attending  were:  Polly  Duffy  Baker, 
Bronxville;  Margaret  Mclver  Byrn,  Kew  Gar- 
dens; Dr.  E.  W.  Gudger,  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History;  Sallie  Mooring,  Presbyterian 
Hospital;  Nora  Carpenter,  Martha  Faison, 
Martha  Medcalf,  Kate  Styron  McCullough, 
Norma  Styron,  Sallie  Sumner,  Mildred  Ellis, 
Marie  Hodges  Buffum,  Olive  Green  Bowers, 
Frances  Eshelman,  Glenn  Boj'd  McLeod,  Re- 
becca Herring,  Eunice  Sinclair  Harrison;  Leah 
Boddie,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.;  Mary  Worth 
Rock,  Plainfield;  Margaret  W.  Lawrence,  Azile 
Clark,  Margaret  Eowlett,  Mary  Eowlett,  Mary 
Stuart  Thomas,  Flossie  Kersey  Knudson,  Betty 
Sloan,  Marie  Bonits  Darrin,  Mary  Moore  Dea- 
ton,  Cecelia  Halberstadt,  Miss  Emma  King, 
Leah  Heilig,  Katherine  Grantham,  Gladys  Mur- 
rill  Werner,  Julia  Blauvelt  McGrane,  Mary 
Lewis,  Mozelle  Owen  Monson,  Helen  Land, 
Marguerite  Galloway,  Helen  Winecoff ;  Dorothy 
Baugham,  Flushing;  Ina  Mae  LeEoy  Butler, 
Margaret  Donnell,  Alice  Sawyer. 

Frances  Eshelman,  Reporter. 
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NORFOLK  -  PORTSMOUTH   ALUMNAE 
CLUB 

Meeting  five:  Lottie  and  Jennie  Eagle  were 
hostesses  to  the  Alumnae  Club  at  their  home 
the  first  Saturday  afternoon  in  February. 
Marie  Btiys  Hardison  gave  an  interesting  pa- 
per on  the  life  of  President  Hoover.  At  the 
close  of  the  meeting,  we  enjoyed  our  usual  so- 
cial hour,  during  which  cake  and  coffee  were 
ser\ed. 

Meeting  six :  Our  March  meeting  was  en- 
tertained at  the  home  of  Hettie  Baxter  Kil- 
gore,  and  centered  around  a  Bicentennial  pro- 
gram. This  was  our  contribution  to  the  gen- 
eral celebration.  Each  one  present  related  ah 
incident  in  the  life  of  George  and  Martha 
Washington — some  of  them  episodes  we  had 
forgotten.  At  the  close  of  the  program  we  felt 
as  though  we  had  renewed  acquaintance  with 
the  Father  of  his  Country  and  our  First  Lady. 
Our  hostess  served  a  delicious  ice  course. 

Meeting  seven:  Mrs.  John  G.  Hardison,  Jr., 
was  hostess  in  April.  Lottie  Eagle  reviewed 
fully  the  life  of  Charles  B.  Aycock  from  early 
boyhood  until  Kis  graduation  from  the  State 
University.  Coffee  and  cake  sped  us  happily 
on  our  yvaj. 

Meeting  eight :  Our  study  of  the  Life  of 
Charles  B.  Aycock  was  concluded  at  the  meet- 
ing in  May,  with  a  paper  by  Janet  Tatem 
Thompson.  Betty  Beans  Crittenden  was  host- 
ess. Marie  Buys  Hardison  also  read  the  very 
unusual  article  on  Washington  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  April  Alumnae  News.  Dainty  re- 
freshments served  by  our  hostess  closed  the 
hour. 

Meeting  nine:  Our  club  year  ended  with  a 
visit  to  Alice  Hart  Dail  at  her  home  on  Vir- 
ginia Beach.  It  was  purely  social.  Mrs.  Dail 
is  one  of  our  charter  members,  but  owing  to 
her  remoteness,  she  is  not  able  to  be  with  us 
regularly.  We  drove  down  to  the  Atlantic 
shore,  enjoyed  the  ride  and  the  ocean,  and  not 
least  the  refreshments  which  our  hostess  pro- 
vided for  appetites  sharpened  by  the  salt  spray. 
Lottie  Eagle,  Secretary. 

ROANOKE  RAPIDS  -  ROSEMARY  CLUB 

The  Roanoke  Rapids-Rosemary  Club  was  dis- 
tinctly honored  in  having  President  Foust  as 
the  principal  speaker  on  April  9.  With  him 
came  Clara  Byrd,  alumnae  secretary,  and  Mr. 
C.  E.  Teague,  business  manager.  We  gathered 
at  one  o  'clock  at  an  attractively  appointed 
lunclieon,  served  by  the  home  economics  de- 
partment of  the  high  school,  to  which  the 
alumnae  of  Halifax  County  had  been  invited. 
Covers  were  laid  for  thirty.  Miss  Annie  Cherry, 
president  of  the  local  club,  and   also  president 


of  the  State  Association,  presided.  Other 
special  guests  included  County  Superintendent 
Akers  and  City  Superintendent  Davis. 

Bowls  of  yellow  daffodils  and  attractive  yel- 
low butterfly  place  cards  added  to  the  festive 
atmosphere  of  the  tables.  College  songs  in- 
terspersed during  the  meal  also  added  a  vital 
element — ' '  pep  and  enthusiasm. ' ' 

President  Foust  gave  a  stimulating  and  in- 
spiring talk  on  ' '  The  Liberal  Arts  College. ' ' 
Miss  Byrd  brought  greetings  for  the  college, 
the  faculty,  the  students,  and  the  alumnae.  To 
our  club,  this  occasion  can  only  be  described  a? 
a  ' '  Red  Letter  Day !  ' ' 

At  our  next  meeting,  on  April  30,  Mrs. 
George  Pappendick  was  hostess  at  the  home  of 
Elizabeth  Tliomas  Thomason  in  Roanoke  Rap- 
ids. After  a  brief  business  session.  Miss  Annie 
Cherry  was  presented  with  a  lovely  corsage  of 
' '  flowers, ' '  a  corsage  which  proved  upon  in- 
vestigation to  be  a  shower  of  handkerchiefs — 
one  for  every  member  of  the  club — presented 
to  her  in  honor  of  her  appointment  by  Gov- 
ernor Gardner  as  a  member  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  North  Carolina  College.  An  ice 
course  brought  the  happy  meeting  to  a  close. 
Irene  Gordon,  Secretary. 

THOMASVILLE  ALUMNAE  CLUB 

We  packed  up  our  thirty  Thomasville  High 
School  senior  girls,  along  with  our  cakes  and 
sandwiches,  and  sped  the  twenty-five  miles  to 
the  college  on  the  afternoon  of  April  21,  to 
hold  our  spring  meeting  under  the  eaves  of 
alma  mater  herself.  We  believe  in  bringing 
the  prophet  to  the  mountain  ozi  occasions  I  We 
think  it  the  most  potent  argument  there  is  ac- 
tually to  show  the  young  idea  what  the  State 
of  North  Carolina  is  doing  for  the  education 
of  its  young  women.  We  did  this  last  year  and 
liked  it.  And  so,  wearing  their  best  bibs  and 
tuckers,  and  with  shining  eyes  all  wide  and 
ears  all  open,  the  senior  girls  and  the  Thomas- 
ville alumnae  arrived  at  Anna  Howard  Sliaw 
aljout  four  o  'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Aliceteen 
AVestmoreland,  president  of  our  grouji,  was  in 
charge.  We  were  greeted  by  our  alumnae  sec- 
retary, Miss  Byrd,  whom  we  had  asked  to  be 
our  hostess  for  the  afternoon.  Slie  was  as- 
sisted in  receiving  us  by  Miss  Killingsworth 
and  Miss  Jamison. 

Tea  was  immediately  sowed  from  a  ]u-ettily 
appointed  table,  and  we  felt  very  grand  to 
see  the  preparations  that  had  been  made  for  us. 

Misses  Betty  Steinhardt  'llO  and  Betty  Brown 
'31,  both  members  of  the  college  staff,  had  pre- 
pared a  program,  whicli  followed  the  tea.  The 
program  was  designed  to  introduce  the  college 
especially  to  its  young  visitors.  Ernestine 
ITalyburton,  Waterford,  Conn.,  and  Constance 
Lam,   Canton.    China,    made   Itrief   talks    outlin- 
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ing  in  interesting  manner  student  activities, 
and  giving  something  of  the  inner  spirit  and 
idealism  of  the  college.  Sally  Sharp  rendered 
violin  numbers  and  Margaret  Byerly  sang  two 
soprano  solos.  We  were  delighted  with  it  all. 
Under  the  guidance  of  five  experienced  fresh- 
men, the  visitors  were  taken  on  a  tour  of  the 


campus.  In  the  pliysical  education  building, 
wo  saw  a  clog  dance  excellently  done  by  Rachel 
Blythe,  Iluntcrsville ;  Modena  Lewis,  Dallas; 
Margaret  Weeks,  Maysville;  and  Catherine 
Bradshaw,  Greensboro.  About  fifty  people  at- 
tended our  party.  Mildred  Long  is  secretary; 
but   Susan   Green  Finch  made  the  sandwiches! 


<<^ 


Among  the  Alumnae 


Miss  Jamison,  counsellor  in  charge  of  Fresh- 
men, was  a  speaker  at  the  Homemaking  Insti- 
tute conducted  by  Bennett  College  during 
April.  She  chose  as  her  subject  '  *  The  Proper 
Use  of  Leisure  Time, ' '  including  in  her  recom- 
mendations the  reading  of  good  literature,  the 
appreciation  of  good  music,  participation  in 
church  and  literary  societies,  development  of 
the  body,  beautification  of  the  home  and  its 
surroundings,  clean  games,  and  the  art  of  do- 
ing something  with  one 's  hands. 

It  was  good  to  see  Edna  McCuihins  Rouzer 
'00-  '03  on  Alumnae  Day.  She  came  over  from 
Salisbuiy  with  Emma  Lewis  Speight  Morris. 

Lola  Mundy  Jones  '02-04,  Greensboro,  has 
recently  been  elected  regent  of  the  Guilford 
Battle  Chapter  of  the  D.A.R. 

Josephine  Speight  Murdoch  '02-  '03,  a  mem- 
ber of  our  student  body  for  one  year,  is  mak- 
ing a  real  contribution  in  many  fields  of  ac- 
tivity. As  the  wife  of  a  physician  in  Salis- 
bury, as  the  mother  of  eight  fine  children, 
whom  a  friend  describes  as  ' '  all  handsome  and 
well  bred, "  as  an  outstanding  worker  in  the 
Rowan  night  school,  as  a  leader  in  church,  com- 
munity and  social  activities,  as  a  former  chair- 
man of  the  Rowan  Alumnae  Association,  and  in 
other  ways  not  yet  recorded,  she  is  building 
her  own  fine  ideals  of  living  into  the  lives  of 
many  others.  She  was  among  us  on  Alumnae 
Day.  Josephine's  oldest  son  is  a  student  at 
West  Point.     One  daughter  is  married. 

Newly  elected  committee  chairmen  of  the 
Greensboro  Business  and  Professional  Women 's 
Club  include  Addie  Houston,  program,  and 
Myrtle  Ellen  LaBarr,  research. 

Katherine  Hoskins  continues  her  series  of 
Historic  Happenings  in  the  Greensboro  Daily 
News,  the  ' '  Home  of  Bull  Durham  Becomes  a 
University  Town, ' '  and  ' '  North  Carolina  Goes 
Welfare-Minded"  being  two  of  her  recent  very 
interesting  titles. 

Beatrice  Schwab  Weill  had  as  her  guest  dur- 
ing May  Miss  Alice  Bivens,  former  teacher  of 
public  school  music  at  North  Carolina  College, 


but  now  a  member  of  the  music  faculty  of 
Columbia  University.  Miss  Bivens  was  on  her 
way  to  Ohio  State  University  to  teach  during 
the  summer. 

Roberta  Strudwiclc  Chambers  and  her  hus- 
band, Lenoir  Chambers,  are  in  Europe  for  a 
stay  of  three  months.  Mr.  Chambers,  formerly 
associate  editor  of  the  Greensboro  Daily  News, 
is  now  associate  editor  of  the  Norfolk  Virgin- 
ian-Pilot. They  recently  visited  Mary  Strud- 
wicJc  Berry    '07  and  her  family  in  Greensboro. 

Caroleen  Lambeth  's  husband.  Dr.  Marion  Y. 
Keith,  was  recently  elected  president  of  the 
staff  of  St.  Leo 's  Hospital,  Greensboro. 

Elizabeth  Martin  Elam  is  chairman  of  the 
department  of  civics  and  welfare  of  the  Junior 
Woman  's  Club,  Greensboro. 

Margaret  Wilder  '33,  Margaret  Leake  '35, 
Sarah  Gibson  '29- '31  were  among  the  young 
women  who  with  their  escorts  led  the  figures 
at  the  senior  ball  at  Chapel  Hill  the  middle  of 
May. 

CLASS  or  1893 
(Class  Reunion  —  June  1933) 

CLASS   OF   1894 

Gertrude  Baghy  Creasy  was  the  sole  repre- 
sentative of  the  class  at  commencement.  But 
she  was  an  excellent  representative  of  the  val- 
iant six ! 

Sudie  Israel  Wolfe  wrote  that  she  was  more 
than  sorry  to  miss  her  class  reunion  this  year, 
but — ' '  my  house  is  all  topsy  turvy,  with  paint- 
ers everywhere.  I  hope  this  will  be  a  wonder- 
ful commencement,  with  a  fine  attendance, 
much  enthusiasm,  and  no  depression.  I  am 
sending  my  check  for  current  dues. ' ' 

A  note  from  Mary  Wiley  expressed  regret 
that  heavy  pressure  of  duties  were  keeping  her 
away  from  commencement.  She  is  head  of  the 
Department  of  English  in  the  R.  J.  Reynolds 
High  School,  Winston-Salem. 
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CLASS   OF   1895 

Etta  Spier,  Secretary 
North  Carolina  College  for  Women 

Mary  Arrington  and  Etta  Spier  held  the 
fort  for  the  '95  's  at  commencement  this  year. 
Mary  brought  along  her  young  niece,  Maud 
Battle,   a   future   alumna! 

Nettie  Allen  Dean's  niece,  Virginia  Allen, 
was  president  of  the  junior  class  last  year. 
She  has  also  been  elected  a  marshal  to  serve 
the  coming  year,  and  is  the  incoming  chairman 
of  the  Mathematics  Club. 

CLASS  OF  1896 

Mary  Lazenby  came  down  from  Washington 
for  commencement.  It  was  a  great  pleasure 
to  her  friends,  both  old  and  new,  to  have  her 
here  again  among  us.  She  is  spending  the 
summer  with  her  sister  in  Statesville. 

CLASS   OF   1898 

Lillie  Boney  Williams '  daughter,  Mary 
Bailey  '33,  has  been  elected  president  of  the 
Day  Students '  organization  for  next  year.  The 
day  students  have  an  attractive  hall  set  apart 
for  their  use,  the  space  in  Administration 
Building  formerly  occupied  by  the  post   office. 

With  approximately  450  children  taking  part, 
the  students  of  Lindley  Elementary  School, 
Greensboro,  staged  an  out-of-door  pageant  on 
May  23,  depicting  the  history  and  prophesying 
the  future  of  Guilford  County.  The  perform- 
ance took  place  in  a  natural  open-air  theatre 
near  the  school,  and  was  given  as  the  school's 
major  commencement  event.  Florence  Pannill 
is  principal. 

It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  have  Evelina  Wig- 
gins on  the  campus  for  a  brief  visit  during 
April. 

CLASS   OF   1900 

Mrs.  J.  T.  Lowe  (Auvila  Lindsay),  Secretary 

Lexington 

Auvila  Lindsay  Lowe 's  daughter,  Mary  Lind- 
say, was  a  student  in  Mr.  Forney's  depart- 
ment last  year.  Mary  Lindsay  acted  as  page 
for  the  Continental  Congress  of  the  D.A.E. 
which  met  in  Washington  City  the  latter  part 
of  April.  She  has  also  paged  at  gatherings 
of  the  American  Legion  Auxiliary,  and  was 
sponsor  for  the  First  Brigade,  United  Confed- 
erate Veterans,  at  the  general  reunion  in  Mis- 
sissippi in  1930. 

Miriam  McFadyen  has  recently  been  elected 
president  of  the  Altrusa  Club,  Greensboro,  to 
serve  during  the  coming  year.  She  is  also 
chairman  of  the  program  committee  of  the 
P.E.O.  Club.  At  an  April  meeting  of  this  last 
club,  she  gave  an  interesting  talk  on  Wagen- 
knecht's  biography  of  Jenny  Lind,  describing 
it  as  the  outstanding  biography  of  1931.  Other 
biographies  which  she  mentioned  as  particu- 
larly   notable    were    ' '  Charles    W.    Eliot, ' '    by 


Henry  James ;  ' '  Autobiography  of  Lincoln 
Steffers";  "Ellen  Terry  and  Bernard  Shaw"; 
"The  Life  and  Mood  of  Emily  Dickinson,"  by 
Genevieve  Toggard. 

CLASS  OF   1903 

Mary  Taylor  Moore.  President 
North  Carolina  College 

Mary  Taylor  Moore,  for  two  years  past  pres- 
ident of  the  Friday  Afternoon  Book  Club,  was 
among  the  Greensboro  women  who  attended  the 
annual  convention  of  the  North  Carolina  Fed- 
eration held  in  Winston-Salem  early  in  May. 
Dr.  Anna  Gove  has  been  elected  president  of 
the  Friday  Club  for  next  year. 

CLASS  OF   1904 

Mrs.  Earl  Holt  (Eugenia  Harris),  Secretary 
Oak  Ridge 

Millie  Archer  Ravenel  is  now  living  in  Char- 
leston, S.  C.  She  moved  there  from  Yemassee 
and  Green  Pond  Plantations.  Thomas,  Millie 's 
son,  is  a  student  in  the  Charleston  High.  Fran- 
ces, the  daughter  who  studied  at  this  college 
for  two  or  three  years,  spent  several  weeks 
visiting  in  New  York  recently. 

Tempe  Dameron  has  been  supervisor  of  ele- 
mentary schools  in  Queen  Anne 's  County,  Mary- 
land, for  the  past  six  years. 

Anna  Killian  Barwick  drove  down  from  Eal- 
eigh  for  Alumnae  Day.  Her  daughter,  Eloise, 
is  very  popular  in  Ealeigh  and  was  voted  the 
prettiest  girl  at  State  College.  With  her 
escort,  Eloise  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
senior  ball  at  the  University  in  May.  Mr. 
Barwick  has  almost  recovered  from  his  motor 
accident  of  the  past  winter. 

Ilorence  Ledbetter  came  down  from  York, 
Pa.,  to  attend  commencement.  For  about  two 
years  she  has  been  case  worker  for  the  York 
Welfare  Association.  Florence  received  her 
M.A.  in  Eeligious  Education  from  Hartford  in 
1928.  She  remained  after  commencement  to 
visit  her  sister,  Alice  Ledhettcr  Walters  '10 
in  Greensboro. 

Catherine  Nasli  Mclver  's  son,  Charles,  grad- 
uated at  Oak  Eidge  Institute  in  May.  She  and 
her  husband  went  to  Florida  for  a  visit  in  the 
late  spring. 

Swanna  Pickett  Henderson  was  among  the 
commencement  visitors  this  year.  Her  daugh- 
ter, Pickett,  graduated.  This  junior  member 
of  the  family  is  attractive  and  full  of  pep  like 
her  mother.  She  was  vice  president  of  Stu- 
dent  Government  Association  last  year. 

Elizabeth  Kawls  Strickler  continues  to  make 
her  hojne  in  Eoanoke  since  the  death  of  her 
husband.  She  is  very  deeply  interested  in  her 
work  as  State  Secretary  of  the  Virginia  W.C. 
T.U. 

(Editor's  note:  It  was  a  great  pleasure  to 
see  Eugenia  Harris  Holt  during  commencement. 
Her  classmates  wish  she  would  tell  them  some- 
tliing  about  herself.) 
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CLASS   OF   1907 

Mary  Exum,  Secretary,  Snow  Hill 

Mary  Hyman  Avas  among  tlie  '07  's  who  at- 
tended commencement  this  June. 

CLASS  OF   1908 

Edna  Forney,  Secretary,  North  Carolina  College 

(Class  Reunion  —  June  1933) 

It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  have  Lena  Glenn 
Pratt  present  for  commencement  this  year. 

Martha  Petty  Hannah  has  been  re-elected 
president  of  the  Greensboro  Business  and  Pro- 
fessional Women's  Club,  to  serve  a  second 
year.  An  especially  interesting  paragraph  in 
the  report  of  the  past  year's  activities  discloses 
that  two  members  of  the  last  Senior  Class  and 
two  commercial  students  at  North  Carolina 
College  were  last  year  assisted  by  their  loan 
fund. 

CLASS   OF   1909 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Sellars  (Mary  Mitchell),  President 
115  West  Bessemer  Avenue,  Greensboro 

(Class  Reunion  —  June  1933) 

Fleida  Johnson  gave  a  bridge  luncheon  at 
her  home  on  Arlington  Street  during  May  and 
had  among  her  guests  Frances  Moore  '29,  Dor- 
othy McNairy  '20,  Carolyn  McNairy  '25,  and 
Louise  McMasters   '28. 

Florence  Landis  received  her  M.A.  degree 
from  George  Washington  University  on  June 
15.  She  finished  her  graduate  studies  several 
years  ago,  but  due  to  various  interruptions 
has  only  lately  been  able  to  complete  her 
thesis.  The  subject  of  her  dissertation  was 
"A  Phase  of  Wordsworth's  Classicism."  Flor- 
ence says  her  school  closes  the  latter  part  of 
June  every  year,  so  it  seems  she  is  never  able 
to  come  to  commencement.  She  and  her  sister 
Augusta  have  recently  moved  to  the  suburbs 
and  are  enjoying  their  new  home  in  the  "Eng- 
lish Village." 

Mary  Mitchell  Sellars  is  chairman  of  the  pro- 
gram committee  of  the  Round  Table  Study 
Club,  Greensboro.  This  group  will  use  as  its 
theme  for  the  coming  year  ' '  Representative 
AmeHcan  Literature."  The  club  celebrates 
its  tenth  anniversary  next  fall.  Ethel  Bollinger 
Keiger  '13  is  also  a  member  of  this  committee. 

CLASS  OF   1910 

Katie  Kime,  Secretary 
1709  Asheboro  Street,  Greensboro 

(Class  Reunion  —  June  1933) 

CLASS  OF  1911 

Mrs.  L.  E.  Hassell  (Myrtle  Johnston),  President 
Roper 

(Class  Reunion  —  June  1933) 

CLASS  OF   1912 
(Class  Reunion  —  June  1933) 


CLASS   OF   1913 

Mrs.  S.  S.  Goe  (Verta  Idol),  President 
High  Point 

Ethel  Bollinger  Keiger  has  rounded  out  two 
years  as  joint  chairman  of  the  Literature  De- 
partment of  the  Greensboro 's  Woman  's  Club. 
During  that  time  she  was  instrumental  in 
bringing  some  outstanding  programs  to  the 
women  of  Greensboro.  Her  young  son,  .Jimmy, 
was  a  kindergartener  last  year. 

Huldah  Groome  McNinch  is  now  living  in 
Washing-ton  City,  where  her  husband  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 

Kathrine  Hohinson  Everett  will  likely  be  an 
interested  attendant  on  the  next  general  as- 
sembly of  North  Carolina.  After  an  absence 
of  a  term,  her  husband,  Mr.  R.  O.  Everett, 
Durham  attorney,  and  friend  of  higher  educa- 
tion, has  won  again  the  Democratic  nomination 
to  the  legislature  from  Durham  County. 

CLASS  OF   1914 

Mrs.  .J.  H.  McEwendris  Holt),  President 
Burlington 

Mary  Green  Matthews  is  the  new  chairman 
of  the  music-literature  department  of  the  High 
Point  Woman's  College. 

Ruth  Gunter,  supervisor  of  the  second  grade 
in  Curry  Training  School,  represented  the 
alumnae  in  Park  Night  exercises  this  year.  She 
took  the  part  of  Experience. 

Iris  Holt  McEwen  is  president  of  the  Bur- 
lington Garden  Club,  and  is  much  interested  in 
all  things  related  to  gardening. 

Fannie  Starr  Mitchell  missed  commencement 
this  year  in  order  to  take  her  mother,  an  invalid 
and  very  feeble,  to  the  beach  at  Wilmington, 
her  old  home.  Fannie  Starr  is  the  new  dis- 
trict representative  of  the  Greensboro  Altrusa 
Club. 

Dr.  Annie  V.  Scott  is  expected  to  return  to 
the  United  States  this  summer  for  a  furlough 
and  study.  She  teaches  pediatrics  in  the 
Shantung  Christian  University  Medical  School. 

CLASS   OF   1915 

Katherine  A.  Erwin,  President 
1104  M.  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Hallie  Beavers  went  to  the  Canal  Zone  last 
September,  where  she  taught  in  the  government 
schools.  She  found  things  very  new  and  quite 
different,  of  course,  but  also  enjoyable. 

Gertrude  Carraway  contributed  an  article  to 
the  April  17  issue  of  the  Greensboro  News 
which  must  have  brought  delight  to  the  hearts 
of  all  gardeners  and  flower  lovers  who  read  it. 
"It's  Tulip  Time  in  Terra  Ceia  Now"  is  the 
caption  of  the  story,  should  you  wish  to  look 
it  up.  It  relates  to  the  venture  of  a  native 
Hollander,  in  this  country  for  only  seven  years, 
in  growing  tulips  in  Beaufort  County — -500,000 
bulbs  at  the  time.  Government  restrictions  on 
imported    bulbs,    together    with    the    fact    that 
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American-grown  bulbs  are  said  to  bloom  about 
two  weeks  earlier  than  the  foreign  varieties 
do,  doubtless  help  to  account  for  the  national 
reputation  this  tulip  farm  is  said  to  be  achiev- 
ing. 

CLASS   OF   1916 

Mrs.  Kemp  Funderburk  (Annie  Beam),  Secretary 

603  South  Church  Street,  Monroe 

Elizabeth  Craddock  Chadbourn  has  recently 
been  initiated  into  Phi  Kappa  Phi,  national  ■ 
scholarship  society  at  the  University  of  New 
Mexico.  She  received  her  M.A.  degree  last 
year  from  this  university,  and  has  taught  in 
its  summer  sessions.  She  is  elementary  super- 
visor of  the  city  schools. 

Louise  Goodivin  Eankin  spent  a  few  days  on 
the  campus  early  in  May,  and  brought  real  joy 
to  her  friends  along  with  her  own  self.  She 
has  been  home  a  year  from  Canton,  China, 
where  her  husband  is  a  professor  in  Ling  Naan 
University.  Mr.  Eankin  has  been  studying  at 
Columbia  University,  while  Louise  and  their 
beautiful  son,  "Micky"  (Edwin  McKee  Good- 
win Eankin,  named  for  her  father),  have  been 
with  the  family  in  Morganton.  Next  fall 
Louise  and  the  baby  will  join  Mr.  Eankin,  to 
whom  honors  and  opportunities  have  come  nu- 
merously this  year,  while  he  finishes  up  the 
work  for  his  doctor 's  degree.  Louise  was 
pleased  to  find  on  the  campus  Constance  Lam, 
also  of  Canton,  a  young  Chinese  student  spend- 
ing her  second  year  here,  who  has  made  many 
friends  among  faculty  and  students. 

Claire  Henley  Atkisson  has  been  re-elected  to 
serve  a  second  year  as  president  of  the  Euterpe 
Club,  Greensboro. 

After  several  years '  absence,  Marie  Nonvood 
Eeilly  is  back  in  the  schoolroom  again  since 
her  husband's  death.  This  past  year  she 
taught  second  grade  in  the  D.  H.  Hill  School, 
Charlotte.  Next  year  she  will  have  the  first 
grade  in  the  same  school — work  which  she 
adores.  Marie  has  four  children,  two  boys  and 
two  girls;  and  she  is  doing  her  big  job  well. 

CLASS  OF   1917 

Gladys  Emerson  Emerson  sends  us  a  new 
address:  919  Second  Street,  Hermosa  Beach, 
California.  She  has  moved  there  from  Holly- 
wood. 

Dorothy  Runt  Merritt  and  her  family  still 
live  in  Hickory. 

Juanita  Puett  taught  French  and  managed 
the  school  library  in  the  Brevard  High  School 
last  year. 

Virgie  Uodwell  Walters  writes  that  her  prin- 
cipal occupation  is  being  guardian  and  guide 
of  little  Nancy  Pryor,  who  will  be  in  second 
grade  next  year,  and  Baby  Thomas,  a  curly- 
head,  now  two  years  old;  and  in  addition  being 
the  wife  of  a  busy  pastor,  with  all  the  joys 
and  responsibilities  that   go  with  such   a  post. 


CLASS  OF   1918 

Mrs.  Charles  Finch  (Susan  Green),  Secretary 
Thomasville 

Inabelle  Coleman  is  doing  religious  writing 
for  the  Southern  Baptist  Church.  At  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Woman 's  Missionary  Society  of 
the  Asheboro  Street  Baptist  Church  in  Greens- 
boro, she  spoke  on  ' '  Heroines  of  the  Cross. ' ' 

Mary  Dosier  stayed  at  home  with  her  mother 
in  Greensboro  last  year. 

Thelma  Mallard  taught  home  economies  in 
the   Columbia    (S.   C.)    Senior   High   last   year. 

The  Welfare  Department  of  the  Thomasville 
Woman's  Club  held  its  March  meeting  with 
Susan  Green  Finch  at  her  home.  A  survey  on 
employed  women — their  hours  of  work,  salaries, 
and  other  pertinent  factors,  constituted  the  pro- 
gram.    Mrs.   Finch  also   sang  a  vocal  number. 

Dorothy  Phelps  Bultman  has  three  children — ■ 
two  boys  and  a  girl.  Two  of  them  are  in 
school.     Dorothy  lives  in  Sumter,  S.  C. 

Laura  Sumner  taught  English  in  Salem 
Academy  last  year. 

Leta  Tripp  Liverman  is  principal  of  the  pri- 
mary school,  Plymouth.  She  has  one  little 
girl,  Ann,  aged  nine. 

CLASS   OF  1919 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Thompson  (Mary  Bradley).  Secretary 
231  Leak  Avenue,  Wadesboro,  N.  C. 

Lucy  Gay  Cooke  is  now  out  of  the  hospital 
where  she  has  been  ill  for  some  time,  and  is 
visiting  her  sister  in  Graham.  She  would  en- 
joy hearing  from  her  classmates. 

Margaret  Craivford  Clement,  soprano,  as- 
sisted by  Olive  Cliandley  CraAvford  '22,  pianist, 
gave  a  voice  recital  in  Guilford  College  audi- 
torium early  in  April.  Margaret  is  soloist  in 
the  choir  of  the  Church  of  the  Covenant, 
Greensboro,  where  Max  Noah,  head  of  the  music 
department  of  Guilford  College,  is  director. 

Eoline  Everett  May  taught  journalism  at 
Stratford  College,  Danville,  Va.,  last  year.  The 
'19 's  are  all  "puffed  up"  that  a  member  of 
the  class  is  the  new  president  of  our  alumnae 
association.  ■ 

CLASS   OF    1920 

Mariorie  Mendenhall,  Secretary 
Lake  Drive,  Greensboro 

Catherine  Cohh  Smoot,  Tarboro,  and  Norma 
Holdcn  Howard,  Eoeky  Mount,  came  to  com- 
mencement this  year. 

Mary  Haynes  teaches  biology  in  a  Wash- 
ington  (D.  C.)   high  school. 

Annie  Preston  Heilig  is  head  of  the  For- 
eign Language  department  in  the  E.  .J.  Eey- 
nolds  High  School,  Winston-Salom.  She  is  at- 
tending summer  session  at  the  college. 

Patte  Jordan  is  the  new  treasurer  of  the 
High  Point  Musical  Art  Club.  She  is  teaching 
in  tlio  High  Point  city  schools  and  living  with 
her  sister,  Octavia  Jordan  Perrv. 
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Margaret  Lawrence,  M.D.,  is  back  on  her  old 
stamping  ground.  She  spent  last  fall  in  the 
Children's  Hospital,  Detroit,  but  returned  to 
New  York  in  January  to  get  back  into  har- 
ness. And  duties  she  has  a-plenty.  Her  office 
is  located  at  33  West  46th  Street,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  building  up  her  private  practice,  she 
spends  her  afternoons  in  Vanderbilt  Clinic 
(Medical  Center),  dividing  the  time  between 
Pediatrics  and  Dermatology.  She  also  had  an 
appointment  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  Columbia  University,  as  assistant  in 
Diseases  of  Children.  And  then  she  has  a 
part  time  job  looking  after  the  employees  of 
two  commercial  concerns  in  the  city.  Margaret 
concludes,  "I  suppose  I  do  have  New  Yorkitis, 
and  will  remain  here. ' ' 

Marjorie  Mendenhall  studied  last  year  at  the 
State  University  for  her  Ph.D.  degi'ee  in  his- 
tory. She  is  there  this  summer  and  plans  to 
return  the  coming  winter. 

Marie  Eicliard  Fluker  wrote  from  Norfolk 
last  fall  that  she  was  expecting  Jo  and  Eebecca 
Causey  for  a  visit. 

Christine  Sloan  teaches  first  grade  in  Gas- 
tonia. 

Lela  Wade  Phillips  had  a  "Westward  Pass- 
age" just  after  commencement.  Her  husband, 
Mr.  C.  W.  Phillips,  is  the  new  Rotary  gov- 
ernor for  the  57th  district,  and  in  that  capac- 
ity went  to  Seattle  to  attend  the  Rotary  Inter- 
national meeting.  And  Lela 's  opportunity  to 
Go  West,  young  man,  came  along  with  his. 
She  left  the  two  little  boys  and  the  little  girl 
with  relatives. 

CLASS   OF   1921 

Mrs.  Laurie  Ellis  (Beid  Parker),  Secretary 
R.F.D.,  Winterville 

Lena  Kernodle  McDuffie  was  publicity  chair- 
man of  the  Greensboro  Flower  Show,  which  was 
held  the  latter  part  of  May.  She  also  came 
off  as  winner  of  the  largest  number  of  points 
in  the  exhibit. 

Hortense  Moseley  Wooten  is  back  in  the 
schoolroom,  teaching  second  grade  in  Swan- 
nanoa. 

Maude  Pierce  Ingold  teaches  seventh  grade 
in  Taylorsville. 

Dixie  Reid  is  head  of  the  Romance  Language 
department  in  La  Grange  (Ga.)  College.  She 
teaches  advanced  courses  in  French. 

Bess  Siceloff  was  nearer  home  last  year, 
teaching  second  grade  in  Salisbury. 

CLASS  or  1922 

Mrs.  Chas.  C.  Erwin  (Murriel  Barnes),  Secretary 
Forest  t!ity 

Anne  Cantrell  White,  who  does  a  good  wo- 
man's section  for  the  Greensboro  Daily  News, 
also  does  a  good  interview  and  feature  story 
on  occasions.  Early  in  May,  Sidney  Lenz,  who 
played  against  Ely  Culbertson  in  the  New  York 


bridge  Olympic  last  winter,  came  down  to 
Sedgefield  to  play  golf  with  three  of  his  cro- 
nies. Anne  did  a  fetching  interview  with  the 
famous  cardboard  star,  who,  incidentally,  is 
reported  to  like  golf  much  better. 

Helen  Dunn  Creasy  Hunter  and  her  two  chil- 
dren, Ernest  Jr.,  and  Helen,  spent  the  com- 
mencement season  with  Zelian  Hunter  Helms 
at  her  home  in  Sunset  Hills.  The  junior  Ernest 
and  Helen  share  honors  with  their  parents 
wherever  they  go. 

Grace  Forney  Mackie,  her  husband,  and  lit- 
tle David  motored  down  from  Jersey  City  the 
latter  part  of  May  for  a  visit  with  the  family 
and  friends  in  Greensboro.  Mr.  Mackie  re- 
turned in  a  few  days  to  his  post  on  the  Jersey 
Journal.  Grace  and  her  son,  Avith  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Forney  accompanying  them,  drove  back  to 
Jersey  City  the  middle  of  June.  Numerous 
social  courtesies  were  extended  to  her  during 
her  visit.  Among  them,  a  charming  tea  by  her 
sister,  Edna  Forney   '08. 

Vera  Keecli  would  have  been  among  those 
present  for  the  reunion  this  year,  but  the  com- 
mencement exercises  in  several  of  her  county 
schools  coincided  with  ours  and  prevented  her 
from  being  here.  Vera  is  supervisor  of  the 
Perquimans  County  rural  schools.  She  does  ex- 
pect, however,  to  come  to  Greensboro  for  a 
visit  with  Ethel  Kearns  tlogshead  in  July. 

Juanita  Koonts  Daves  teaches  fourth  grade 
in  Angier. 

Esther  Moody  is  dietitian  in  the  Asheville 
Mission  Hospital. 

Nannie  M.  Tilley  is  a  supervisor  in  Western 
Carolina  Teachers  College,  CuUowhee. 

Alberta  Thompson  teaches  piano  in  Badin. 

Susie  West  Mendenhall  taught  primary  work 
in  Burlington  last  year. 

Hazel  Worsley  had  three  piano  pupils  at  the 
college  last  year. 

CLASS  OF   1923 

Mrs.  Newton  G.  Fonville  (Mary  Sue  Beam), 

Secretary 

1061^  Ashe  Street,  Raleigh 

(Class  Reunion  —  June  1933) 

Grace  Albright  Stamey  teaches  biology  in  the 
Waynesville  High  School.  She  wrote  that  six 
North  Carolina  College  alumnae  were  members 
of  the  faculty  there  last  year. 

Dorothy  Clement  and  Miss  Aldace  Fitzwater, 
of  the  physical  education  department  at  the 
college,  are  spending  a  month  on  a  Wyoming 
ranch,  riding  horses  (and  maybe  bucking  bron- 
cos ! )  Miss  Fitzwater  plans  to  remain  there 
for  the  summer. 

Nell  Craig  is  president  of  the  Blue  Triangle 
League  of  the  Greensboro  Y.W.C.A.  She  is 
also  active  in  the  programs  of  the  Business  and 
Professional  Women's  Club,  the  Altrusa  Club, 
and  other  organizations  of  the  city.     The  Blue 
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Triangle  League  carries  a  study  course  as  one 
of  its  major  activities.  During  the  year  just 
closed  classes  were  conducted  in  the  evening 
on  the  following  subjects:  the  Contemporary 
Novel,  Current  Affairs,  Social  Ideals  in  Litera- 
ture, History  of  Eeligious  Thought,  Contem- 
porary Poetry,  Parliamentary  Procedure  and 
Contemporary  History.  That  the  physical  side 
of  the  triangle  was  not  overlooked  is  made  evi- 
dent by  the  fact  that  tap  dancing,  handicraft, 
tennis,  swimming,  beauty  culture  were  among 
the  other  classes  conducted. 

Eva  Hodges  is  taking  advanced  courses  in 
music  at  the  college  this  summer. 

Mabel  Eudisill,  Ph.D.,  has  completed  her  first 
year  as  supervisor  of  elementary  education  at 
Florida  State  College  for  Women  and  plans 
to  return  there  next  year. 

Emily  Wright  enjoyed  her  work  last  year  as 
teacher  of  history  and  methods  in  social  stud- 
ies at  the  State  Normal  School,  Fredonia,  N,  Y, 
She  was  taking  the  place  of  a  friend  who  was 
spending  a  year  studing  for  her  Ph.D.  Emily 
says  the  country  is  beautiful — just  forty  miles 
from  Canada  and  three  miles  from  the  shores 
of  Lake  Erie. 

CLASS   OF  1924 

Cleo  Mitchell,  Secretary 
510  Forest  Street,  Greensboro 

Estelle  Cockerham  is  secretary  to  the  pastor 
of  the  First  Baptist  Church,  Shelbyville,  Ky. 
She  recently  came  to  Elkin  for  a  visit  with  her 
mother. 

Faith  Johnson  Bunn  and  her  husband  are 
living  now  in  Clinton,  where  he  is  manager  of 
the  hotel.     Faith  assists  him  in  the  work. 

Annie  M.  KirJc  Whitaker  lives  at  Oak  Eidge, 
where  she  teaches  seventh  grade  in  the  public 
schools. 

Alice  Eankin  teaches  third  grade  in  Ashe- 
ville.  She  is  the  new  president  of  the  North 
Carolina  College  Alumnae  Club. 

Jewel  Sumner  taught  home  economics  in  a 
George  Eeed  home  economics  school,  Leaksville, 
last  year.  They  had  not  only  a  lovely  new 
building,  but  excellent  equipment  as  well. 

Annie  E.  Will'erson  Andrews  lives  in  Talla- 
hassee, Fla.  She  and  her  husband  moved  into 
a  new  home  last  year,  and  Annie  Eoyal  is  de- 
voting herself  to  homemaking. 

Daisy  Stephens  wrote  from  Eoxboro  before 
commencement,  wishing  the  alumnae  a  happy 
occasion  together,  and  regretting  her  own  ina- 
bility to  come. 

Pearl  Williams  was  married  last  summer  in 
York,  S.  C,  and  lives  now  in  Concord. 

Kathleen  Windley  Grant  lives  in  Baytown, 
Texas.  Her  husband  was  transferred  there 
from  Bayonne,  N.  J.,  as  assistant  personnel 
manager  of  the  Humble  Oil  Co. 

Loula  Clyde  Woody  says  she  is  still  getting 
a  big  kick  out  of  her  work  in  Newark  as  direc- 


tor   of    adult    recreation.     Incidentally    she    is 
studying  at  New  York  University. 

Nancy  Wright  is  on  the  library  staff  of  the 
Brooklyn  Museum.  She  graduated  from  the 
Library  School  of  Pratt  Institute  last  year. 

CLASS   OF   1925 

Mae  Graham,  Secretary 

406  Jones  Street,  High  Point 

Katherine  Buie  returned  to  the  college  for 
commencement. 

Maude  Goodwin  Nurk  taught  last  year  in  a 
school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  New  York 
City. 

Margaret  Hight,  who  received  her  M.A.  de- 
gree from  the  State  University  in  1931,  taught 
history  and  sociology  at  Chowan  College  the 
year  just  past. 

Lorena  Kelly  finished  her  residence  work  for 
a  master '  's  degree  at  Scarritt  College  in  the 
spring,  and  returned  to  her  post  at  Centenary 
Methodist  Church,  Winston-Salem,  as  Girls' 
Work  Secretary.  Her  thesis,  however,  was 
completed  a  little  later,  and  the  degree  con- 
ferred in  June.  Lorena  has  charge  of  all  the 
club  work  carried  on  for  girls  in  this  church. 
A  special  effort  is  made  to  reach  the  industrial 
girl,  the  cafe  girl,  the  ten  cent  store  girl,  and 
others  who  particularly  need  help.  Under-priv- 
ileged mothers  are  also  included  in  the  pro- 
gram, and  clubs  for  children  have  been  started. 
Centenary  Church  is  one  of  the  largest  Methodist 
churches  in  the  South,  representing  a  consoli- 
dated congregation  and  a  handsome  new  plant. 

Mary  Lackey  teaches  French  and  English  in 
the  high  school  at  Harmony. 

Estelle  Mitchell  is  in  France  this  summer, 
traveling  and  studying.  She  is  teacher  of 
French  in  the  Greensboro  High  School. 

Eosalynd  Nix  has  charge  of  dramatics  in 
Durham  High  School  and  also  teaches  French 
there. 

Pauline  Eoberts  is  still  at  the  Woman  "s  Med- 
ical College  Hospital  in  Philadelphia. 

Margaret  Eowlett  lives  in  New  York  City, 
but  teaches  first  grade  in  the  Fox  Meadow 
School,  Scarsdale,  a  suburb  of  New  York,  about 
thirty  miles  out. 

Elizabeth  Strickland  teaches  a  private  class 
in  piano  at  her  home,  High  Point.  She  is  ac- 
tive in  musical  circles  there,  and  was  a  dele- 
gate from  the  Musical  Art  Club  to  the  State 
Federation  of  Music  Clubs  held  in  Charlotte 
during  April. 

Margaret  Thornton  Trogdon,  teacher  of 
public  school  music  at  Proximity,  directed  an 
operetta  this  spring,  '*A  Visit  to  Fairyland," 
in  which  90  children  from  the  lower  grades 
made  up  the  cast.  The  story  related  how 
"Little  Eose"  was  found  by  the  fairy  folk  and 
conducted  through  their  kingdom,  being  enter- 
tained on  the  trip  with  songs,  games,  and 
dances,  and  at  length  returned  to  her  mother. 
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Delia  Walcfield  Cliiie  's  husband  has  charge 
of  the  U.  S,  Airways  Radio  Station  in  New 
Orleans.  They  live  on  the  edge  of  Lake  Pont- 
ehatrain,  and  Delia  says  she  is  finding  house- 
keeping more  fun  than  teaching  school. 

Kittie  Lee  Wj-ay  Porter  has  three  children, 
a  boy  and  two  girls.  The  family  lives  in 
Orangeburg,  S.  C. 

CLASS   OF   1923 

Georgia  Kirkpatrick,  President 

116  St.  Mary's  Street,  Raleigh 

Harriet  Brown,  Secretary,  Washington 

Among  the  '26  's  whom  we  remember  greet- 
ing during  commencement  were  Emily  Gate, 
teacher  of  physical  education  in  Howard  Col- 
lege, Birmingham;  Ormand  Moore,  a  commer- 
cial student  in  1926;  Euth  McLean,  technician 
in  Duke  University  Hospital,  Durham;  Mar- 
jorie  Hood  and  Ella  B.  McDearman,  of  the 
college  faculty. 

Elsie  Brame  writes  that  she  is  still  delighted 
with  her  work  in  the  Pleasant  Garden  High 
School. 

May  Fields  lives  at  Pleasant  Garden,  but 
teaches  grade  five  in  a  consolidated  school  near 
Greensboro. 

Mary  Katherine  Fisher  wrote  on  Alumnae 
Day  from  Salisbury,  giving  evidence  that  her 
thoughts  were  with  us.  She  has  a  job  with  the 
Wachovia  Bank  and  Trust  Company.  Mary 
Katherine  said  that  one  of  the  boys  in  the 
bank  was  getting  married  that  very  day,  and 
so  none  of  the  rest  could  be  away.  She  insists 
she  isn't  doing  anything  "exciting"  —  just 
holding  down  a  good  job.  But  we  protest- — 
that  is  always  an  exciting  performance! 

Elizabeth  Gaskins  Froelich  is  the  vice-chair- 
man of  the  Young  Democrats  in  High  Point. 

Elizabeth  Geiger  is  teaching  public  school 
music  in  the  branch  summer  session  of  the  col- 
lege which  is  being  conducted  at  Dobson  this 
year. 

Ethel  Johnson  teaches  piano  in  Asheboro, 
her  home  town. 

Ella  McDearman  is  the  new  secretary  of  the 
Greensboro  branch  of  the  American  Association 
of  University  Women. 

Alia  Meredith  writes  from  the  Presbyterian 
Hospital,  New  York,  where  she  has  been  labora- 
tory technician  for  some  time. 

Mary  Polk  had  a  sister  in  the  Freshman 
Class  last  year.  Mary  teaches  in  the  Junior 
High,  Monroe. 

Maude  Query  made  a  visit  to  the  college 
during  the  spring.  She  was  recuperating  from 
an  illness,  and  hoped  to  return  soon  to  her 
work  as  librarian. 

Ina  Seaford  McLeod  has  a  daughter,  Jane 
Currie,  now  about  fourteen  months  old.  Ina 
says  she  was  sorry  James,  the  oldest  child,  was 
not  a  girl,  so  she  could  think  of  him  as  a  future 


N.  C.  alumna,  too.  But  who  can  tell? — perhaps 
fifteen  years  from  now  we  may  be  co-ed. 

Thetis  Shepherd  has  just  closed  her  second 
year  as  teacher  of  commercial  subjects  in  the 
Danville  (Va.)  High  School.  Last  summer, 
she  taught  in  Draughon's  Business  College, 
Winston-Salem. 

Ernestine  Shippe  Fisher  wrote  that  she  had 
deserted  the  hard  and  exciting  life  of  a  school 
m'am  for  that  of  a  busy,  economical( ! )  house- 
keeper, and  that  she  was  enjoying  her  new  role 
very  much. 

Leila  Sitterson  is  a  student  in  the  School  of 
Nursing,  Presbyterian  Hospital,  New  York. 

Virginia  Smith  has  been  released  from  the 
Eoanoke  Rapids  Hospital  after  an  operation 
for  appendicitis.  She  is  doing  excellent  work 
as  supervisor  of  music  in  the  Roanoke  Rapids 
schools.  Last  summer  she  worked  and  studied 
in  New  York. 

Ellen  Stone  Scott 's  little  daughter  is  well 
past  two  years  old,  and  her  mother  says  she 
has  reached  another  of  those  "most  interest- 
ing" stages.  Mr.  Scott  has  been  made  city 
engineer  of  Goldsboro  in  addition  to  his  duties 
as  supervisor  of  waterworks. 

Burlington  is  now  home  for  Carrie  McLean 
Taylor,  as  well  as  her  teaching  address.  She 
has  second  grade  work. 

Mary  Thornberg  has  completed  her  sixth 
year  as  a  teacher  of  history,  and  says  she  en- 
joyed it  best  of  all! 

Dr.  Vance  Thompson  has  completed  her  year 
as  interne  in  the  Duke  University  Hospital, 
and  will  spend  her  summer  between  a  visit  with 
her  people  in  Hamlet  and  assisting  in  the  Chil- 
dren 's  Clinic,  Black  Mountain.  Next  year  she 
goes  to  the  Boston  Psychopathic  Hospital  for 
further  study. 

"Singers  and  Songs"  is  the  title  of  a  com- 
position by  Hermene  Warlicli:  Eichhorn.  It 
was  sung  by  the  Madrigal  Club  on  the  Com- 
mencement Day  program  this  year.  The  com- 
position was  also  used  by  the  Madrigal  Club 
at  its  final  concert  in  Aycock  Auditorium  in 
May,  as  well  as  another  work  by  her  called 
"Swans  Sing  Before  They  Die.'"  At  that 
time,  the  theme  of  the  offering  was  songs  writ- 
ten by  American  women. 

Vivian  Wheless  Tayloe,  Washington  City,  has 
a  son,  now  nearly  a  year  and  a  half  old- — Hin- 
ton  Lee. 

Carolyn  Zoeller  had  an  interesting  year 
teaching  physical  education  in  the  public  schools 
of  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

CLASS  OF   1927 

Mrs.  E.  W.  Franklin  (Tempie  Williams),  Secretary 
West  Davis  Street,  Burlington 

Among  the  '27 's  we  saw  at  commencement 
were:  Blanche  Armfield,  home  from  her  work 
as  teacher  of  English  in  Chariton,  Iowa,  Junior 
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College;  Eleanor  Hatcher,  who  taught  history 
last  year  in  the  Dunn  High  (Her  sister  Eliza 
was  in  the  graduating  class  and  had  a  part  in 
the  commencement  play)  ;  Louise  C.  Smith, 
Greensboro;  Frances  Spratt,  who  taught  home 
economics  in  the  Salisbury  High  last  year;  and 
Pauline  Lentz,  who  teaches  home  economics  in 
the  Charlotte  High. 

Phoebe  Baughan  Barr  is  spending  the  sum- 
mer in  Chapel  Hill  with  her  husband,  who  is 
taking  some  courses  in  engineering  there. 

Myrtle  Brock  motored  to  Florida  and  then 
sailed  to  Havana  last  summer.  The  revolution 
was  brewing  in  Cuba,  and  she  says  they  got 
away  just  in  time  to  escape  it. 

Agnes  Coxe,  a  member  of  the  faculty  in  the 
School  of  Home  Economics,  directed  a  fashion 
show  at  a  chapel  hour  in  Aycock  Auditorium 
the  latter  part  of  May.  The  right  dress  for 
the  right  occasion  was  modeled  by  students. 
These  dresses  were  made  by  freshmen,  sopho- 
more, and  junior  students  in  the  clothing  and 
textiles  classes. 

Daisy  Jane  Cuthbertson  is  attending  the  first 
summer  session  at  the  college. 

Daphne  Doster's  Boys'  Glee  Club  tied  for 
first  place.  Class  C,  at  the  State  High  School 
Music  Contest  in  April.  These  "Kings  Moun- 
tain Boys ' '  wore  their  blue  ribbons  very 
proudly! 

Martha  G.  Hall  is  still  a  member  of  the  staff 
of  Goucher  College  Library,  as  assistant  cata- 
loguer. 

Lillian  Johnson  Anderson  has  twins,  born 
last  spring — little  boys,  one  a  blonde,  the  other 
a  brunette.  Everybody  says  they  are  simply 
adorable. 

Louise  Phillips  Kiser  is  very  active  in  the 
Woman's  Missionary  Union,  and  also  the  U. 
D.  C.  She  also  finds  homemaking  a  job  much 
to  her  liking. 

Mary  Louise  Respass  now  possesses  her  M.A. 
in  mathematics  from  Columbia  University,  hav- 
ing completed  the  requirements  through  sum- 
mer session  work. 

Mary  Donnell  Smoot  Croom  and  her  husband 
moved  to  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  last  fall,  where 
her  husband  is  connected  with  the  State  Board 
of  Health. 

Margaret  Taylor  McMahan  studied  at  West- 
hampton  College,  Richmond,  last  year,  while 
Mr.  McMahan  did  work  at  the  Union  Theologi- 
cal Seminary,  pursuing  his  master's  degree. 
Margaret  had  some  especially  interesting 
courses  in  psychology  and   interior  decorating. 

Evelyn  Tyson  has  been  teaching  public  school 
music  in  Mebane  since  her  graduation;  also  a 
private  class  in  piano. 

Jeanette  Whitfield  acted  as  principal  at 
Orange  Grove,  elementary  school  in  Orange 
County,  and  taught  seventh  grade. 


CLASS  OF  1928 

Teeny  Welton,  President 

441  Broad  Street, Portsmouth,  "Va. 

Mrs.  Boydston  Satterfield  (Prances  Gibson), 

Secretary 

3418  91st  Street,  Apt.  C22,  Jackson  Heights 

New  York 

(Class  Eeunion  —  June  1933) 

Although  this  was  not  our  reunion  year,  sev- 
eral '28  's  were  registered  for  the  commence- 
ment season :  Sarah  Ashcraf t,  librarian  in  the 
Wilmington  High ;  Sadie  May  Blalock,  who  took 
a  business  course  last  year ;  Mary  Holliday,  who 
taught  in  the  Boone  Trail  High,  Lillington; 
Blanche  Raper,  teacher  of  English  and  French, 
Welcome  High;  Pearl  Hege,  who  taught  French 
and  English  in  the  Cleveland  High  last  year; 
Frances  Willis,  teacher  of  math  in  the  Wilson 
High;  Martha  Ferryman  Blakeley,  Lexington; 
Ina  Stamper,  from  her  work  as  dietitian,  Pu- 
laski (Va.)  Hospital;  Dorothy  Scliwab  Congle- 
ton,  Daisy  D.  Gay  Tucker,  and  Elizabeth  Lewis 
Huffine,  Greensboro. 

Celeste  Armfield  taught  English  last  year  in 
the  American  School,  Isle  of  Pines,  Cuba. 

Evelyn  Bangert  continues  as  dietitian  at 
Mcntefiore  Hospital,  New  York. 

A^irginia  Batte  is  the  new  treasurer  of  the 
State  A.A.U.W.,  having  been  elected  to  this 
post  at  the  annual  meeting  held  in  Winston- 
Salem  last  spring.  She  is  also  chairman  of  the 
Forsyth  County  Alumnae  Association. 

Lucille  Boone  is  the  new  program  chairman 
of  the  Junior  Woman's  Club  of  Greensboro. 

Mildred  Doub  is  teacher  of  public  school  mu- 
sic, Walkerto-i^Ti. 

Daisy  Dell  Gay  Tucker  was  chairman  of  the 
social  committee  of  the  Greensboro  Junior  Wo- 
man's Club  last  year.  At  a  tea  given  in  honor 
of  the  senior  club,  she  was  assisted  by  a  com- 
mittee of  which  Lucille  Boone,  and  Elizabeth 
Martin  Elam  were  members. 

Mary  Lou  Haynes  was  married  last  October 
to  James  Riley  McMaster.  They  live  in  Winns- 
boro,  S,  C. 

Mary  Huffines  has  finished  her  fourth  year 
as  teacher  of  vocational  home  economics  in  the 
Cary  High  School.  She  says  she  was  one  of 
the  first  six  to  begin  this  type  of  home  eco- 
nomics training  in  1929-30. 

Helen  Justice  was  last  year  supervisor  of 
music  in  Bordentown,  N.  J.,  after  having  stud- 
ied at  Columbia  University  the  year  previous. 

Nell  Kennett  was  hostess  at  a  bridge  lunch- 
eon at  her  home  in  Pleasant  Garden  early  in 
June. 

Helen  Reinhardt  and  Charlotte  Van  Xoppen 
'30  went  to  New  York  this  summer,  hunting 
for  a  summer  job  and  "a  change  of  scenery." 

AVhen  we  heard  from  Naomi  Schell  the  mid- 
dle of  May,  she  gave  us  a  new  address — 
Tobata  Baptist  Riukosha,  Tobata,  Japan,  for 
she  said  she  hoped  to  be  in  this.  ' '  lier  own  lit- 
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tie  shack,"  by  the  time  her  letter  arrived  in 
North  Carolina.  We  can  imagine  her  there  in 
the  midst  of  her  own  personal  belongings,  as 
we  read  her  note,  giving  us  a  "fair  sample" 
of  her  daily  life: 

"It  is  almost  tragic  to  find  a  year-old  notice 
about  my  alumnae  fee,  with  the  American  dol- 
lar now  worth  three  Japanese  yen!  But  if  I 
can  persuade  our  treasurer  to  write  a  draft  for 
me,  I'll  send  a  check  for  two  years  at  once 
and  make  up  for  tardiness,  "ne"!  Also,  may 
I  ask  you  to  turn  over  the  remaining  six  dol- 
lars of  the  draft  to  the  Laura  H.  Coit  Loan 
Fund.  I  did  not  receive  a  request  for  this, 
but  I  belong  to  that  army  who  were  helped  by 
loans  from  the  college,  and  I  am  glad  of  this 
opportunity  to  say.  Thank  you!  I  wish  I 
could  say  it  more  forcibly,  but  the  first  sen- 
tence tells  you  why  I  cannot. 

'  '■  I  must  tell  you  about  the  last  case  my 
Good  Will  Center  is  laboring  over.  It  is  a 
school  case  (incidentally  it  is  a  fair  sample  of 
my  days).  We  found  a  group  of  children  who 
should  be  in  the  third  and  sixth  grades  respec- 
tively who  had  never  been  to  school  at  all.  In- 
vestigation of  the  home  showed  a  father  and 
mother  and  four  children.  The  father  gets 
work  one  day  in  five  at  eighty  sen  per  day,  or 
26%  cents.  His  family  refused  to  approve  his 
marriage,  and  hence  neither  his  wife  nor  his 
children  have  been  registered  in  the  city  office 
registry.  This  means  that  in  the  eyes  of  the 
law,  they  do  not  exist,  and  therefore  no  place 
in  the  schools  has  been  allotted  to  the  children. 
The  poor  man  is  so  ignorant  he  did  not  know 
he  could  register  his  marriage  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  head  of  his  family  (the  law  does 
not  permit  it  until  the  man  is  twenty-five  years 
of  age),  but  we  have  sent  for  his  papers,  and 
hope  in  a  short  time  to  get  the  registration 
through.  We  shall  probably  have  to  pay  his 
fine  for  not  registering  at  the  right  time.  But 
if  we  can  get  them  straightened  out  and  faced 
toward  the  Light,  and  those  poor  children  into 
school,  it  will  be  worth  not  only  the  money  but 
the  endless  conferences  with  petty  officials. ' ' 

Beulah  Stout  still  teaches  in  Pasquotank 
County.  Last  summer  she  spent  several  weeks 
in  the  mountains  of  North  Carolina,  doing  home 
mission  work  for  the  American  Friends  Service 
Commission. 

Honey  Tighe  says  she  is  a  combination  sec- 
retary to  the  dean,  registrar,  and  alumni  sec- 
retary! But  at  that,  she  isn't  a  candidate  for 
anybody's  teaching  job.  Her  work  is  with  her 
uncle  at  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Theological 
Seminary,  Alexandria,  Va.  In  April  Molly 
Hall  and  her  husband,  Rev.  Lloyd  Willis  Clarke, 
made  Honey  a  visit,  and  over  the  week-end  they 
drove  down  to  Portsmouth  to  see  Teeny  Wel- 
ton.     It  was  a  happy  reunion. 

Mildred  Trantham  was  married  to  Dr.  Pres- 


ton R.  Taylor  in  December,  ]930,  and  lives  in 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Madge  Tweed  says  she  has  been  teaching 
general  science  and  biology  in  the  high  school 
of  Marshall,  her  home  town,  ever  since  gradu- 
ation. 

Hannah  Wearn  traveled  in  Europe  last  sum- 
mer and  was  married  early  in  September  to 
Harry  P.  Clark,  Jr.  They  live  in  Birming- 
ham. 

Wilhelmina  Weiland  sailed  the  latter  part  of 
June  on  the  S.  S.  Columbus  for  Europe,  where 
she  plans  to  stay  for  three  months.  She  will 
visit  particularly  the  Rhine  country  of  Germany 
and  northern  Italy  and  France.  Wilhelmina 
is  manager  of  the  export  division  of  R.  H. 
Macy  &  Company,  New  York,  and  will  resume 
her  duties  upon  her  return  this  fall. 

Martha  Wright  continues  her  work  as  libra- 
rian in  the  Junior  High,  Winston-Salem. 

CLASS  OF  1929 

Virginia  Kirkpatrick,  President 

206  Jefferson  Apts.,  Charlotte 

Era  Linker,  Secretary 

87  Meadow  Street,  Concord 

(Class  Reunion  —  June  1933) 

Among  the  '29  's  here  for  commencement  we 
remember  —  Virginia  Cameron,  Olivia;  Inez 
Ridenhour,  Hickory;  Virginia  Byerly,  Winston- 
Salem;  Mary  Edwards  Neal,  Westfield;  Vearl 
Livengood  Efird,  Winston-Salem;  Cordelia 
French,  Draper;  Ruth  Clinard,  High  Point; 
Mary  Lilly  Cate,  Salisbury;  Lina  Welch,  Louis- 
bvirg;  and  Thelma  Brady,  Ellerbe. 

Frances  Bobbitt  has  the  fourth  grade  in  Ox- 
ford. 

Luna  Daile  Bradford  has  English  in  the  High 
Point  Junior  High. 

Hazel  Bullock  has  a  first  grade  in  Oakhurst 
School,  Charlotte. 

Margaret  Bunn  says  she  is  still  sticking  to 
the  good  old  profession,  and  is  happy  to  be 
numbered  in  its  ranks  during  this  season  of 
depression.  She  has  work  in  English  and  his- 
tory in  a  consolidated  school  near  Tarboro. 

Edith  Causey  lives  at  home,  but  teaches 
French  and  biology  in  the  high  school,  Saxa- 
pahaw. 

Mozelle  Causey  is  faculty  adviser  of  ' '  The 
Hootin'  Owl,"  Graham  High  School  paper.  She 
teaches  English  there. 

Annie  Mae  Crowder  presides  over  the  third 
grade  at  Fuquay  Springs. 

Mary  Draughon  is  living  at  home  in  Dunn, 
and  teaching  fifth  grade  in  the  public  schools. 

Ruth  Clinard,  case  worker  for  the  Greensboro 
Red  Cross  Chapter,  was  acting  secretary  for 
several  months  just  passed.  She  recently  re- 
signed her  place  with  this  chapter,  however, 
much  to  the  regret  of  her  executive  board. 
The  latter  part  of  May  she  went  to  Philadel- 
phia to  attend  the  National  Conference  of  so- 
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cial  workers  and  while  there  visited  friends  at 
Bryn  Mawr  College,  where  she  spent  a  year  in 
study  after  graduation.  Euth  is  vacationing 
now  at  her  home  in  High  Point. 

Corinne  Cook  went  to  New  York  early  in 
June,  where  she  plans  to  spend  the  greater  part 
of  the  summer. 

We  extend  congratulations  to  Julia  Elisabeth 
Draughon,  who  received  her  M.A.  degree  in 
Religious  Education  from  the  Woman's  Mis- 
sionary Union  Training  School,  Louisville,  Ky., 
on  May  2.  Julia  has  been  a  student  there  for 
the  past  two  years. 

Lillian  Dunn  writes  from  Sacred  Heart  Acad- 
emy, Belmont,  where  she  is  teacher  of  physical 
education. 

Carmen  Prye  is  teaching  piano  and  public 
school  music  in  Cherryville. 

Nannie  L.  Griggs  Hinson's  husband  is  prin- 
cipal of  the  Long  Creek  High  School,  near 
Charlotte. 

Elizabeth  Hannaman  has  been  teaching  vio- 
lin in  the  Greensboro  school  system  this  year, 
and  also  doing  occasional  playing  on  the  out- 
side. Early  in  May  she  went  to  Chapel  Hill 
to  play  in  the  State  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Elizabeth  Hines  is  laboratory  technician  and 
instructor  in  chemistry,  James  Walker  Memo- 
rial Hospital,  Wilmington. 

Mae  Johnson  spent  part  of  last  summer  in 
Virginia.  She  visited  numerous  historical 
places  and  took  a  boat  trip  on  the  Chesapeake — 
even  having  a  case  of  seasickness. 

Rose  White  Kenney  was  a  delightful  visitor 
in  Greensboro  the  early  part  of  June,  and 
while  here  received  a  number  of  charming  so- 
cial courtesies. 

Era  Linker  attended  the  National  Red  Cross 
Convention  held  in  Washington  City  last  spring. 
She  is  chairman  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross  Chap- 
ter of  Concord,  and  was  sent  by  this  group  as 
its  representative.  Era  says  she  had  a  great 
time  and  a  marvelous  experience. 

Elizabeth  Lewis  lives  at  home  in  Dallas,  and 
teaches  seventh  grade  there. 

Dorothy  MeChesney  has  fourth  grade  in  the 
Berryhill  school,  near  Charlotte. 

Edith  Neal  is  teacher  of  physical  education 
in  Samarcand  Manor. 

Louise  Parker  is  spending  her  third  year  at 
Indian  Trail  Hi'gh  School,  as  teacher  of  Eng- 
lish and  history.  She  is  thoroughly  interested 
in  her  chosen  profession. 

Mabel  Pearson  is  teacher  of  first  grade  in 
Benvenue  School,  near  Rocky  Mount. 

Nae  Shumate  says  that  the  school  in  which 
she  teaches,  Grumpier  High  School,  is  located 
in  the  heart  of  the  mountains  of  Ashe  County, 
near  Bromide  Arsenic  and  Shotley  Radium 
Springs.  She  gives  courses  in  science  and  his- 
tory. 

Susannah  Stroup  followed  Prances  Spratt  as 


teacher  of  home  economics  in  the  Henderson- 
ville  city  schools  last  year. 

Margaret  Teague  went  to  Bahama  to  instruct 
in  the  same  subject. 

Virginia  Ward  supervised  the  school  cafe- 
teria in  Aurora  last  year  and  worked  out  some 
interesting  experiments  in  nutrition,  in  addition 
to  her  courses  in  home  economics. 

CLASS   OF   1930 

Betty  Sloan.  President 

17  East  9th  Street,  New  York 

Edith  "VVebb,  Secretary 

Box  144,  Chapel  Hill 

(Class  Reunion  —  June  1933) 

Among  the  '30  's  back  for  commencement 
were  Katherine  Austin;  Eula  Mae  Arnold,  who 
taught  English  and  French  in  Thomasville  last 
year;  Margaret  Buchanan,  who  has  been  teach- 
ing in  the  Junior  High,  Lillington;  Charlotte 
Hatcher,  home  from  her  work  in  music  at  Way- 
nesville  (she  had  a  sister  in  the  graduating 
class)  ;  Margaret  Hudson,  now  doing  secre- 
tarial work  -with  the  Erwin  Cotton  Mills,  Cool- 
eemee;  Maxalyn  Mourane,  who  did  secretarial 
work  and  substitute  teaching  for  Dr.  Jackson 
and  Dr.  Kendrick  last  year;  Margaret  McCon- 
nell,  who  has  taught  music  in  Graham  for  the 
past  two  years,  and  whose  sister,  Pansy,  was  a 
member  of  the  graduating  class;  Annie  M. 
Simpson  Phelps,  Greensboro ;  Katherine  Hine 
Shore,  Old  Town,  Winston-Salem ;  Sarah  Smith, 
who  taught  third  grade  in  Kannapolis  last 
year. 

Katherine  Barrier  lives  in  Johnson  •  City, 
Tenn.,  but  last  year  taught  English  and  physi- 
cal geography  in  Lemon  Springs  High  School. 

Susie  Rogers  Bizzelle  is  spending  the  sum- 
mer at  her  home  in  Kinston.  She  teaches  first 
and  second  grade  in  the  Wheat  Swamp  school. 

Alma  Blanehard  has  second  grade  work  in 
the  Greensboro  city  system. 

Elizabeth  Clapp  was  one  of  eight  girls  who 
taught  at  Samarcand  Manor  last  year.  She 
had  charge  of  the  sciences. 

Twila  Mae  Darden  taught  science  at  Stokes 
last  year. 

Ruth  Dodd,  who  has  been  studying  at  West- 
ern Reserve  University  for  the  past  two  years, 
received  the  degree  of  master  of  science  in  so- 
cial administration  on  June  15.  We  send  her 
sincerest  congratulations!  She  is  spending  the 
summer  at  her  home  in  Ashcville. 

Margaret  Crews  and  Helen  Feldcr  went  down 
to  Chapel  Hill  during  May  to  attend  the  jun- 
ior-senior dances.  Margaret  was  a  guest  in  the 
Phi  Delta  Theta  fraternity  house  for  the  week- 
end. 

Helen  Felder  is  the  new  second  vice  prosiflent 
of  the  Junior  Woman 's  Club  of  Greensboro. 
Helen's  1-A  grade  at  Lindley  School  put  on 
the  ' '  Best  Circus  in  the  World "  as  a  chapel 
program  during  April.     Everything  and  every- 
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body  was  there — the  balloon  men,  the  clowns, 
the  parade  led  by  a  band  of  twelve  children 
dressed  in  red  and  conducted  by  Council 
Tucker,  Jr.;  the  "biggest  elephant  in  the 
world,"  and  even  the  bareback  rider,  and  other 
well-known  members  of  the  circus  population. 
Parents  and  friends  looked  on  and  enjoyed  the 
performance,  as  most  grown-up  children  always 
do.  She  is  also  the  sponsor  of  a  dramatic  club 
at  Lindley  Elementary  School,  Greensboro. 
Two  groups  have  been  formed,  one  taking  the 
name  of  ' '  Bluebird, ' '  the  other  ' '  Hansel  and 
Gretel. ' ' 

Martha  Jo  Gorham  has  work  in  public  school 
music  in  addition  to  grade  5-A  at  Welcome. 

Mary  Louise  Hanby  is  research  worker  in 
cancer  at  the  New  York  Skin  and  Cancer  Hos- 
pital. 

Miriam  Hardin,  who  taught  a  private  kinder- 
garten in  Greensboro  last  year,  spoke  on  Toys 
for  Children  at  an  April  meeting  of  the  child 
study  class  of  the  Sedgefield  Parent-Teacher 
Association. 

Gertrude  Hobbs,  who  has  been  in  charge  of 
recreational  work  for  women  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
Proximity,  Greensboro,  since  her  graduation, 
talked  to  the  Athletic  Club  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
during  May.  She  stressed  the  value  and  joy  of 
games,  some  one  of  the  many  being  within. 

Mrs.  Minnie  M.  Hussey,  who  took  her  library 
degree  with  this  class,  is  doing  excellent  work 
in  the  library  of  Curry  Training  School,  and  in 
connection  with  the  college  library  staff. 

Louise  Justice  is  spending  her  vacation  at 
her  home  on  Spring  Garden  Street,  Greensboro, 
after  having  been  "a  member  of  the  High  Point 
High  School  faculty. 

Elizabeth  Lassiter  is  librarian  at  High  Point 
public  library. 

Elizabeth  McCluer  is  teacher  of  physical  ed- 
ucation in  the  grammar  grades,  Winston- 
Salem. 

At  the  March  meeting  of  the  Mebane  Music 
Club,  Margaret  McConnell  played  a  group  of 
numbers",  and  Elizabeth  Fulton  Van  Noppen 
'23  directed  a  chorus  of  sixteen  club  members. 
Margaret  brought  a  well-trained  orchestra  to 
the  State  High  School  Music  Contest  in  April. 

Glenn  Boyd  MacLeod'  spent  last  year  in  New 
York,  taking  a  secretarial  course  at  Columbia 
University.  The  middle  of  May,  Katherine 
High  '29  went  up  for  a  visit  with  her. 

Glenn  McDougald  had  the  work  in  public 
school  music,  Fayetteville,  the  year  just  closed. 

Ophelia  Matthews  writes  from  Chinquapin, 
where  she  teaches  mathematics  in  the  high 
school. 

Kathleen  Newsome  can  now  claim  ' '  two 
years  of  experience"  on  her  "voyage  of  ad- 
venture, ' '  as  she  describes  her  work  as  a 
teacher.  She  has  taught  fifth  grade  in  Oak- 
boro  for  the  past  two  years. 


Margaret  Osborne  has  eighth  and  tenth 
grade  English  in  the  Rockingham  High  School. 

Fannie  Owen  has  the  work  in  biology,  gen- 
eral  science,   and   geography  in   Rocky   Mount. 

Manie  Eobinson  Rodeffer  writes  from  Lub- 
bock, Texas,  where  she  is  connected  with  Lub- 
bock Clinic :  "I  am  sending  my  membership 
dues  and  also  the  ballot.  You  have  no  idea 
how  glad  I  am  to  get  the  Alumnae  News.  When 
one  is  far  away,  as  I  am,  it  brings  welcome 
news  of  people  and  ]jlaces  and  things  that  are 
very  dear. 

'  *  We  are  very  busy  in  the  clinic  now,  but 
the  woi-k  is  fascinating.  I  am  particularly 
eiithusiastic  over  the  X-Ray.  I  have  learned 
that  field  since  I  came  here.  The  X-Ray  dis- 
covers so  many  interesting  things — from  stom- 
ach ulcers  to  pennies  that  kids  swallow!  It  is 
a  truly  marvelous  detective.  One  of  the  most 
amazing  things  to  me  about  the  technique  is 
the  bone  detail.  Aside  from  all  this,  however, 
I  still  find  time  to  study  the  animals  and  plants 
of  this  section. 

' '  Spring  here  is  very  different  from  that  on 
the  campus — all  the  trees  and  flowers  are 
planted — none  of  them  have  "just  grown." 
The  most  scenic  part  of  the  country  is  the 
canyon.  These  are  found  along  courses  of  old 
rivers.  They  are  often  very  deep,  and  occur 
quite  abruptly.  One  will  be  traveling  over  an 
apparently  bald  prairie,  then  suddenly  dip  into 
a  lovely  canyon.  In  these  are  large  cotton- 
wood  trees  and  green  grass.  They  furnish 
the  only  suitable  places  for  picnics.  On  the 
prairies  proper  there  is  grass,  but  it  is  not 
very  green.  Cacti  of  all  kinds  grow  here.  The 
animal  life  consists  largely  of  horned  toads, 
jack  rabbits,  and  prairie  dogs.  The  prairie 
dogs  are  quite  cunning. 

' '  There  is  one  more  thing  that  I  am  inter- 
ested in  telling  you  and  that  is  of  the  research 
I  am  doing  in  collaboration  with  one  of  the 
doctors  here  in  the  clinic  and  a  graduate  stu- 
dent out  at  the  Technological  College.  In  this 
section  the  water  is  unbelievably  'hard'.  The 
teeth  of  most  of  the  children  who  have  drunk 
this  water  all  their  lives  are  deeply  etched  and 
discolored.  We  have  done  qualitative  and  quan- 
titative chemical  analyses  on  this  water,  and 
find  it  to  have  a  large  amount  of  fluorine. 
Now  some  of  the  compounds  of  fluorine  do 
have  the  power  of  etching.  We  are  therefore 
interested  in  finding  out  if  this  chemical  has 
any  effect  on  teeth  in  their  formative  period. 
We  are  using  guinea  pigs  for  the  experiment, 
giving  some  distilled  water  and  some  the  nat- 
ural water.  I  am  deeply  interested  in  this 
experiment,  for  the  teeth  of  the  children  out 
here  are  in  a  distressing  condition. 

"I  do  hope  I  haven't  written  too  much; 
but  it  is  such  a  pleasure  to  write  the  dear 
college,   for   I   feel   that   the   people   there   are 
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interested  in  what  the  alumnae  are  doing.  My 
love  to  all. ' ' 

Lillie  Eoyster  says  that  eight  of  the  thirteen 
women  teachers  at  Sumner  school  last  year  were 
N.  C.  College  alumnae.  She  herself  did  fourth 
grade  work. 

Euthe  Shafer  is  living  in  Greensboro  and 
working  for  a  justice  of  the  peace  and  United 
States   Commissioner. 

Irena  Stephenson  is  secretary  to  the  superin- 
tendent and  librarian  of  the  Badin  schools. 

Lila  Taylor  has  work  in  home  economics  and 
biology  in  the  Louisburg  high  school.  She  and 
a  friend  had  an  apartment  this  spring — that  is 
the  way  they  met  the  depression,  and  no  debts! 

Elizabeth  Thomas  is  doing  library  work  in 
the  Mecklenburg  County  schools. 

Aline  Todd  directs  physical  education  and 
teaches  English  in  the  Marion  high  school. 

Emily  Vick  Beard  lives  in  Washington  City 
and  finds  the  nation 's  capitol  a  very  interesting 
place.  She  ' '  goes  to  Congress ' '  rather  often, 
and  enjoys  hearing  first  hand  the  debates  on 
public  questions.  La  Guardia  is  proving  him- 
self an  interesting  figure,  she  thinks ;  "he  is 
fiery,  but  knows  what  he  is  talking  about. ' ' 
She  also  Avrites  with  enthusiasm  about  the 
parks,  the  famous  cherry  blossoms,  and  those 
attractions  which  a  ' '  new  resident ' '  in  Wash- 
ington revels  in.  Emily  came  to  the  college 
for  a  visit  before  commencement,  and  was 
pleased  to  find  "the  spirit  of  the  working  or- 
ganization of  my  college  had  not  suffered  from 
the  depression. ' '  While  a  student,  Emily  some- 
times helped  the  office  workers,  and  they  are 
always  glad  to  have  her  come  back.  Mr.  Beard 
is  connected  with  the  United  States  Postal  Ser- 
vice, and  is  stationed  in  Washington. 

Marion  Walters  is  stenographer  for  the 
American  Cotton  Co-operation  Association, 
Grerensboro. 

Eachel  White  had  only  a  handful  of  young- 
sters in  her  third  grade  in  a  Buncombe  County 
school  last  year — just  fifty! 

Margaret  Whitehurst  taught  physical  educa- 
tion and  citizenship  at  McMechen,  West  Vir- 
ginia, last  year. 

"Abie"  Williams  held  the  fort  last  year  in 
Hamlet,  teaching  chemistry  and  biology.  She 
says  she  went  to  a  bridge  party  for  Jean  Har- 
vey last  fall,  which  turned  out  to  be  more  of 
a  talk  fest  than  a  game — talking  about  N.  C. 
College,  the  folks,  and  actually  admitting  they 
would  like  to  be  back! 

Mitchell  Williams  had  the  seventh  grade  at 
King's  Mountain  as  a  home  room  last  year,  but 
did  departmental  work  in  reading  and  history 
in  the  fifth,  sixth  and  seventh  grades. 

Annie  Black  Williams  is  at  her  home  in  Fay- 
etteville  this  summer,  teaching  chemistry  in  the 
high  school  summer  session. 


CLASS  OF   1931 

Mary  .Jane  Wharton,  President 

158  Whitney  Avenue,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Helen  Petrie,  Secretary,  Lenoir 

(Class  Eeunion  —  June  1933) 

Frances  Brisendine  has  been  connected  with 
the  Family  Service  Agency  in  Greensboro  this 
past  year.  Along  with  Euth  Clinard  '29,  of 
the  Eed  Cross,  and  others,  she  attended  the 
Conference  of  Social  Service  held  in  Durham 
in  April. 

Betty  Brown  entertained  at  bridge  at  the 
O.  Henry  Hotel  early  in  May,  honoring  Mary 
Lynn  Carlson,  in  whose  approaching  wedding 
she  was  a  bridesmaid.  Among  the  guests  play- 
ing were  Helen  Shuford  '32,  Helen  Knight  '30- 
'31,  Betty  Steinhardt  '29,  Sara  Harper  Je- 
rome '23.  Betty  is  on  the  campus  this  summer, 
continuing  her  job  as  manager  of  the  college 
book  store  during  the  first  summer  session. 

Frances  Eshelman  came  down  to  High  Point 
to  spend  part  of  the  Easter  holidays  with  her 
parents.  Part  of  the  vacation  period  was 
passed  with  friends  at  Lebanon  and  Lancaster, 
Pa.  Frances  studied  journalism  at  Columbia 
University  last  year. 

Mary  Kiser's  grade  presented  a  Chinese  tea 
as  its  individual  contribution  to  the  commence- 
ment program  of  Aycock  School  in  Greensboro. 
Each  grade  was  responsible  for  some  part  of 
the  exercises.  Needless  to  say,  the  programs 
attracted  a  large  number  of  interested  par- 
ents. 

Frances  and  Henrietta  Wallace,  the  twins, 
cam.e  to  commencement.  They  wore  pretty 
chiffon  dresses,  a  little  different,  and  so  their 
friends  had  difficulty  in  deciding  which  was 
who.  Henrietta  taught  last  year  in  Jennings. 
Frances  had  a  private  class  in  violin  at  home. 

CLASS   OF   1932 

President,  Pansy  McConnell.  Gastonia 

Vice  President,  Mary  Sterling,  Winston-Salem 

Secretary,  Marsaret  Church,  Henderson 

Treasurer,  Iris  Nelson,  Grifton 

Cheer  Leader,  Rachel  Blythe,  Huntersville 

(Class  Reunion  —  June  1933) 

Winner  of  Weil  Fellowship,  Marion  Bell  An- 
derson, B.S.M.,  Greensboro. 

Winner  of  the  set  of  books  offered  by  Mr. 
T.  C.  Brooks,  Oxford,  to  the  member  of  the 
senior  class  who  gave  evidence  of  the  greatest 
appreciation  of  English  Literature,  Marie  Wis- 
hart,  Lumberton. 

CLASS   POEM 

Now    lifts  ^he    mist    that    shrouded    these    our 

years. 
Now  from  our  eyes  drop  softly  veils  of  gray 
As  though  for  the  first  time  we  saw  the  day 
Break    dimly   through   the   cloud   made    of   our 
tears 
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And  knew  for  the  first  time  the  joys,  the  fears 
Of  walking  with  clear  eyes  an  unknown  way; 
While  yet  uncertain  we  are  willed  to  stay 
Our  wanderings  as  now  the  time  endears. 
I  do  not  turn  to  paint  the  glowing  past 
With  other  glory.     Ours  the  years  to  be, 
For  youth  is  ours  and  madness  and  the  pain 
Of  wild  young  love,  and  freedom  ours  at  last 
To  build  the  phantom  years  in  harmony 
Our  dreams  into  our  lives  for  loss  or  gain. 

— Eoberta  Johnson. 

Charlotte  Wilkinson,  chosen  by  the  student 
body  to  represent  Beauty  in  the  "Superlative 
Type"  contest,  was  appointed  by  Governor 
Gardner  to  act  as  sponsor  for  the  State  of 
North  Carolina  at  the  annual  Rhododendron 
Festival  held  in  Asheville  during  June. 


(^ 


Marriages 


Necrology 

In  Memoriam 

Lucy  Glenn  Hobgood  '96- '01,  wife  of  Col. 
Frank  P.  Hobgood,  died  in  San  Francisco  on 
May  6.  She  had  gone  to  California  several 
months  previous  in  the  interest  of  her  health, 
but  did  not  improve.  Shortly  before  the  end 
came.  Col.  Hobgood  was  summoned  from  their 
home  in  Greensboro,  and  was  with  her  when 
she  passed.  She  was  lovely  in  all  her  ways, 
and  many  friends  and  organizations  to  which 
she  gave  her  help,  miss  her  sadly. 

We  extend  deepest  sympathy — 

To  Laura  H.  Coit  '96  and  Johnsie  Coit  '96- 
'98  in  the  death  of  their  brother,  Eev.  Robert 
T.  Coit,  May  12,  in  a  hospital  in  Asheville. 
After  many  years  of  beautiful  and  consecrated 
service  in  the  mission  field  of  Korea,  Mr.  Coit 
returned  home  with  his  family  about  two  years 
ago  ill,  and  although  he  greatly  improved  at 
times,  was  never  able  to  regain  his  health. 
He  leaves  in  his  immediate  family,  a  wife,  a 
son,  and  three  daughters. 

To  Mamie  Moore  Kiser  '00- '01,  in  the  death 
of  her  mother  at  the  age  of  81  years,  at  the 
home  of  Mrs.  Kiser,  in  Greensboro,  on  May  9. 

To  Mabel  Graeber  '04  in  the  death  of  her 
brother  in  an  automobile  accident  near  Con- 
cord, May  18. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  0.  Phillips  (Martha 
Speas  '19)  in  the  tragic  death  of  their  eleven- 
year-old  son,  D.  C.  Jr.,  May  18,  when  he  was 
drowned  in  Pineblnff  Lake,  near  Pinehurst. 
A  picnic  of  school  children  with  their  teach- 
ers was  the  occasion  of  the  accident.  The 
young  boy  was  a  great  favorite  with  all  who 
knew  him. 

To  Dorothy  Kiser  '31,  in  the  death  of  her 
father  early  in  May,  in  the  Lincolnton  Hos- 
pital, following  a  brief  illness. 


Mary  Few  '22- '23  to  James  Heath  Kluttz, 
March  19,  Spartanburg,  S.  C.  For  several 
years  past,  Mary  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Albemarle  public  school  faculty.  The  bride- 
groom is  manager  of  the  Albemarle  branch  of 
the   Page  Corporation.     At  home  Albemarle. 

Lena  Myers  Grimes  '23- '24  to  Horace  E. 
Seward,  April  22,  High  Point.     At  home  there. 

Thelma  Pridgen  '23- '24  to  Marshall  Wood- 
ard  Grumpier,  May  26,  Marvin  Methodist 
Church,  Fayetteville.  At  home  Fayetteville, 
where  the  bridegroom  is  engaged  in  business. 

Ethel  Roberta  Smith  '23-  '24  to  Elwood  Boyd 
Dixon,  March  26,  at  the  home  of  the  bride 's 
mother,  La  Grange.  The  bride  was  dressed  for 
travel  in  a  becoming  costume  of  blue,  with 
matching  accessories.  For  several  years  she 
has  been  a  member  of  the  staff  at  the  Caswell 
Training  School,  Kinston.  The  bridegroom  is 
an  alumnus  of  Randolph-Macon  Academy  and 
of  the  State  University.  At  home  Raleigh, 
where  Mr.  Dixon  is  connected  with  the  Raleigh 
unit  of  the  North  Carolina  Bank  and  Trust 
Company. 

Margaret  Caroline  Morrison  '24-  '25  to  Wil- 
liam Govan  Brown,  Jr.,  May  20,  at  the  home 
of  the  bride's  parents.  Concord.  The  bride 
later  graduated  from  Queen's  College,  and 
since  then  has  been  teaching  home  economics  in 
the  Harrisburg  High  School.  Mr.  Brown  is 
an  alumnus  of  the  University  of  Virginia  and 
is  connected  with  the  engineering  department 
of  the  State  Highway  Commission.  At  home 
Statesville. 

Martha  Craig  Crawford  '24- '26  to  Thomas 
Tyler  Lambeth,  May  3.  After  attending  col- 
lege here,  Martha  later  graduated  from  the 
Harriette  Melissa  Mills  Kindergarten  School 
in  New  York,  and  for  the  past  three  years 
taught  in  Greensboro.  The  bridegroom  will  be 
instructor  in  horsemanship  at  Camp  Black  Bear, 
near  Marion,  this  summer,  but  will  return  to 
Thomasville  this  fall,  where  Mr.  Lambeth  is  en- 
gaged in  business. 

Cora  Ethel  Clark  '26  to  Thomas  Russell 
Nunan,  June  27,  Crossnore  Presbyterian 
Church,  Crossnore. 

Mary  Theresa  Polk  '26  to  W.  Albert  Gor- 
don, Jr.,  June  24,  at  the  home  of  the  bride's 
parents,  Rockingham.  The  living  and  dining 
room  had  been  thrown  en  sviite  and  deco- 
rated in  green  and  white.  The  bride  and 
brodegroom  approached  the  altar  through  a 
low  white  gate,  held  ajar  by  the  niece  of  the 
groom.  Mary  Theresa  wore  green  chiffon, 
and  carried  a  shower  bouquet.  Since  her 
graduation  she  has  taught  in  the  schools  of 
Gastonia,  Red  Springs,  and  Monroe.  Mr. 
Gordon  is  an  alumnus  of  Oak  Ridge  Institute 
and  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina.     He 
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is  connected  in  business  with  the  Pilot  Life 
Insurance  Company.  After  a  wedding  trip 
through  Virginia,  they  are  at  home  in  High 
Point. 

Christine  Miller  '26- '27  to  Dewey  T.  Clay- 
ton, March  27,  Chesterfield,  S.  C.  At  home 
New  London. 

Bertha  Elizabeth  Pate  '26-  '28  to  Lawson  W. 
Jones,  during  April,  the  Baptist  parsonage, 
Fort  Barnwell.  The  bride  has  been  teaching  in 
the  schools  of  Tyrrell  County.  The  bridegroom 
is  an  alumnus  of  the  State  University.  At 
home  Columbia,  N.  C. 

Frances  Hazel  Grogan  '27  to  Joseph  Edgar 
Morris,  June  31,  Atlanta,  Ga.  At  home  in 
Wilmington  for  the  summer. 

Blanche  Wagner  '27  to  James  Woodrow 
Matthews,  June  7,  in  the  Municipal  Chapel, 
New  York  City.  Since  her  graduation,  Blanche 
has  been  teaching  in  the  city  schools  of  High 
Point.  The  bridegroom  attended  Trinity  Col- 
lege, and  later  received  his  degree  from  the 
University  of  Virginia.  He  is  connected  with 
the  accounting  firm  of  Price,  Waterhouse  and 
Company.     At  home  711  West  171st  Street. 

Welda  Worth  Williams  '27  to  Norris  Valen- 
tine Shuford,  June  14,  Gastonia.  Since  her 
graduation  Welda  has  taught  continuously  in 
the  Gastonia  schools — the  first  three  years,  ele- 
mentary work,  the  last  two,  in  the  Junior  High. 
The  bridegroom  is  a  graduate  of  Duke  "Uni- 
versity and  is  principal  of  one  of  the  city 
schools  in  Gastonia. 

Grace  Cockman  '27- '28  to  Don  A.  Lowe, 
April  16,  Siler  City.  She  has  been  teaching  in 
the  schools  of  Eandolph  and  Chatham  Coun- 
ties. The  bridegroom  is  an  alumnus  of  the 
State  University,  and  is  engaged  in  business 
in  Chapel  Hill  as  a  contractor.  At  home 
Chapel  Hill. 

Myra  Elizabeth  Webb  '28  to  John  English 
Bradley,  May  28,  manse  of  Westminster  Pres- 
byterian Church,  Greensboro.  For  the  past 
three  years  Myra  has  taught  French  and  Eng- 
lish in  the  Stovall  high  school.  The  bride- 
groom is  a  graduate  of  Davidson  and  is  the 
son  of  missionaries  to  China,  where  he  was 
born.     At  home  for  the  summer,  Efland. 

Viola  Scurlock  '28  to  Grady  Ennis  Gardner, 
May  29,  Presbyterian  manse,  Mebane.  Viola 
went  to  New  York  after  graduation,  where  she 
studied  at  Columbia  and  also  worked  at  Macy's. 
This  past  year  she  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Junior  High  School  faculty,  Greensboro.  The 
bridegroom  is  district  manager  of  the  Carolina 
Power  and  Light  Company,  with  headquarters 
at  Troy,  wliere  he  and  his  bride  are  at  home. 

Margaret  Anne  Ziglar  '28- '29  to  Frederick 
Lloyd  K.  Bahcock,  May  8,  at  the  home  of  the 
bride 's  parents,  Greensboro.  Immediately 
after  the  wedding  service,  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom left  by  motor  for  a  trip  to  Washington, 


New  York,  and  points  in  New  Hampshire,  Ver- 
mont, and  Connecticut.  The  bridegroom  is  a 
graduate  of  the  flying  school  of  Leland  Stan- 
ford University,  and  previous  to  that  time  was 
a  student  at  the  College  of  the  Pacific,  Stock- 
ton, California.  He  is  a  member  of  Sigma 
Alpha  Epsilou  Fraternity.  At  home  Los  An- 
geles. 

Camille  Briukley  '29  to  Arnold  A.  Schiff- 
man,  June  13,  at  three  o'clock,  at  the  home  of 
the  bride 's  parents,  Manteo.  After  graduation 
Camille  taught  in  Greensboro  for  two  years. 
This  past  year  she  taught  at  Manteo.  Her  sis- 
ter, Huldah  BrinTcley  Turner  '28,  was  dame  of 
honor.  Mr.  Schiffman  is  a  member  of  the  well 
known  firm  of  Greensboro  jewelers  bearing 
that  name,  and  has  been  honored  by  numerous 
business  and  social  organizations  with  which 
he  is  identified.  After  the  ceremony  a  recep- 
tion was  given  in  the  Fort  Ealeigh  Hotel.  At 
home  Greensboro. 

Keith  Feamster  '29  to  Guy  Wendell  Harri- 
son, April  9,  at  the  home  of  the  minister.  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  Danville,  Va.  Since  her 
graduation,  Keith  has  been  teaching  elemen- 
tary work  in  the  schools  of  North  Carolina.  The 
bridegroom  is  an  alumnus  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity, and  has  been  afiiliated  with  the  Alumi- 
num Company,  Badin.  At  home  Ealeigh,  where 
Mr.  Harrison  is  now  engaged  in  business. 

Margaret  Harris  '29  to  Claude  Herman  Far- 
rell,  Jr.,  May  20,  at  the  home  of  the  bride's 
parents,  Elkin.  This  was  a  garden  wedding, 
and  the  bride  was  very  lovely  in  her  ivory 
satin  gown  in  the  midst  of  the  out-of-door  set- 
ting. Since  her  graduation,  Margaret  has 
taught  primary  work  in  the  schools  of  Bearing 
Gap  and  Elkin.  The  bridegroom  is  an  alum- 
nus of  Davidson  College  and  the  State  Uni- 
versit3^  After  the  wedding  ceremony,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Farrell  took  a  motor  trip  through  the 
Shenandoah  Valley,  and  were  planning  to  at- 
tend the  University  first  summer  session.  Next 
year  they  will  both  teach  in  Bryan  High  School, 
Mountain  Park. 

Mable  Vines  Pearson  '29  to  James  S.  Skip- 
per, June  2,  at  the  home  of  the  bride's  aunt, 
Elizabeth  City.  Since  her  graduation,  Mable 
has  taught  in  the  schools  of  Dover  and  Eocky 
Mount.  The  bridegroom  is  a  native  of  Croy- 
den,  England,  but  has  lived  in  the  Ignited 
States  for  a  number  of  years.  He  is  assistant 
manager  of  the  Virginia  Beach  Theatres.  At 
home  Virginia  Beach. 

Margaret  Elizabeth  Eeaves  '29  to  Howard 
Irwin  ]\IcGregor,  June  6,  at  the  home  of  the 
bride 's  parents,  Eocky  Mount.  Preceding 
and  during  the  ceremony,  a  program  of  piano, 
violin,  and  voice  numbers  Avas  rendered.  The 
bride  wore  a  floor  length  gown  of  shell  pink 
chiifon,  with  picture  hat  to  match  and  car- 
ried   a    shower    bouquet    of    pink    and    white. 
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At  the  reception  which  followed  the  taking 
of  the  vows,  Clyde  Hunter  '25  and  Doris 
Branch  '27  were  among  those  who  assisted  in 
receiving.  For  the  past  three  years  Mar- 
garet has  taught  in  the  schools  of  Enfield. 
The  bridegroom  is  an  alumnus  of  Georgia 
Tech  and  is  engaged  in  the  brokerage  busi- 
ness in  Enfield. 

Mary  Clara  Tate  '29  to  Darrell  Eussell  Par- 
ker, May  6,  Hamilton,  Montana.  Mary  Clara 
was  president  of  the  Senior  Class  while  in  col- 
lege. She  did  brilliant  work  in  piano,  and 
studied  for  two  years  after  graduation  at  New 
England  Conservatory  of  Music,  receiving  a 
diploma  in  the  pianoforte  course.  Last  fall, 
the  family  moved  from  High  Point  to  Mon- 
tana, where  they  had  lived  for  a  few  years  at 
one  time. 

Euth  Carlton  Boldin  '29- '30  to  Carl  H.  Lax- 
ton,  March  26,  York,  S.  C. 

Edith  Bulluek  '30  to  Dr.  James  Kenneth 
West,  June  1,  Greensboro.  For  the  past  two 
years  the  bride  has  been  teaching  in  the  schools 
of  Lexington.  The  bridegroom  is  a  graduate 
of  Berea  College  and  of  the  Philadelphia  Col- 
lege of  Osteopathy.     At  home  Carolina  Beach. 

Alberta  Beam  '30  to  John  Herbert  Stone,  of 
New  Haven,  Connecticut,  on  the  afternoon  of 
June  8,  First  Baptist  Church,  Asheville.  Pre- 
ceding the  speaking  of  the  vows,  a  preliminary 
program  of  organ,  violin,  and  voice  numbers 
was  rendered.  Margaret  Beam  Van  Dusen  '28, 
Washington,  was  dame  of  honor.  She  wore  a 
gown  of  aquamarine  taffeta.  Michaux  Beam 
was  maid  of  honor.  She  wore  ivory  taffeta, 
flowered  with  nile  green.  The  bride  herself 
was  gowned  in  an  ensemble  of  dust  rose  crepe. 
After  the  ceremony,  the  two  left  by  motor 
for  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  and  later  sailed 
to  Europe  for  their  honeymoon.  Since  gradu- 
ating from  college.  Alberta  has  taught  home 
economics  in  the  Franklin  High  School.  Mr. 
Stone  is  a  graduate  of  the  School  of  Forestry 
of  Yale  University,  and  is  now  technical  super- 
visor of  the  NantahaJa  National  Forest,  and 
has  been  stationed  at  Franklin  for  the  past 
year.  He  is  a  member  of  the  honorary  fratern- 
ity, Sigma  Xi.     At  home  Franklin. 

Pauline  Peace  '32  to  James  McGuffie  Simp- 
son, Jr.,  May  18,  Danville.  The  bridegroom  is 
a  member  of  the  firm  of  Simpson  and  Barnes, 
Service  Station.     At  home  Greensboro. 
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Eebecea  Eabini  '32  to  Clayton  Bell,  April 
14,  at  the  home  of  the  bride's  parents,  Way- 
cross,  Ga.  The  bride  wore  a  close  fitting  model 
of  blue  lace,  with  pink  hat  and  slippers,  which 
she  changed  after  the  ceremony  for  a  travel 
costume  of  navy  wool,  with  blue  fox  trimming. 
An  appropriate  program  of  wedding  music  pre- 
ceded the  speaking  of  the  vows.  Rebecca  fin- 
ished her  work  at  college  last  January,  her 
degree  being  awarded  at  commencement.  The 
bridegroom  is  an  alumnus  of  V.  P.  I.  He  is 
connected  in  business  with  the  Dillard  Paper 
Company,  Greensboro. 


K^ 

Births 

Born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  C.  Phillips  (Mar- 
tha Speas  '19),  a  son,  Lewis  Allison,  during 
April,  at  Southern  Pines. 

Born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stewart  A.  Robertson 
(Rebecca  Gushing  '20),  a  daughter,  Josephine, 
May  2,  Montreal,   Canada. 

Born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Weir  (Eva  Lee 
Sink  '22),  a  second  child,  a  son,  Billy,  May 
29,  Wesley  Memorial  Hospital,  Emory  Univer- 
sity, Atlanta. 

Born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  A.  Holland  (Emily 
Cox  '23),  a  third  child,  a  daughter,  Ashley 
Ann,  April  12,  Sternberger  Children 's  Hospital, 
Greensboro. 

Born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  H.  Owen  (Blanche 
Hedgecock  '24),  a  son,  John  Benton  Owen, 
March  28,  523  South  Aycock  Street,  Greens- 
boro. 

Born  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Marion  Y.  Keith  (Car- 
oleen  Lambeth  '27- '29),  a  daughter.  May  12, 
Sternberger    Children's    Hospital,    Greensboro. 

Born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dodd  A.  Brown 
(Johnnie  Heilig  '26),  a  second  child,  a  daugh- 
ter, Lois  Cauble,  December  31,  1931,  Salisbury. 

Born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boydston  Satterfield 
(Frances  Gibson  '28),  a  second  child,  a  son, 
Neil  Boydston,  June  21,  Booth  Memorial  Hos- 
pital, New  York  City. 
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Class  reunions  are  an  end  within 
themselves,  and  justifiably  so,  though 
they  need  not  be  only  that.  There  is 
nothing  else  like  them  in  the  world.  We 
meet  there  the  people  who  really  knew 
us  —  and  perhaps  still  do.  We  may 
have  been  somewhat  of  a  disappoint- 
ment to  them  in  the  years  since  last 
we  met,  or  perhaps  we  may  be  a  gen- 
uine and  delightful  surprise.  We  may 
have  left  college  a  more  or  less  indif- 
ferent character ;  we  may  have  returned 
after  ten  years  a  person  of  amazing 
finesse.  But  however  and  whatever, 
here  is  a  group  that  deep  down  under- 
stands and  sympathizes  and  appreciates. 
A  class  reunion  is  good  for  tired  nerves. 
It  is  good  for  one's  ego.  We  really  en- 
joy hearing  about  the  exploits  of  the 
husbands,  of  the  blossoming  out  of  Sally 
Lou  herself,  of  the  talents  of  the  chil- 
dren. We  can  hardly  wait  for  them  to 
finish  before  we  begin  ourselves.  We 
tap  once  more  the  springs  of  inspira- 
tion.   Truly,  class  reunions  pay. 


October  is  the  month  of  many  local 
alumnae  meetings.  The  majority  of 
them  are  held  as  near  the  fifth  as  pos- 
sible. If  you  wish  to  have  a  speaker 
from  the  college  for  your  first  meeting 
of  the  year,  write  about  it  direct  to  the 
alumnae  secretary. 


A  Secretarial  Course,  requiring  four 
years  for  its  completion  and  leading  to 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Commerce,  is  being  offered  for  the  first 
time  next  year.  The  content  of  the 
course  has  been  arranged  with  two  ob- 
jects in  view:  to  train  young  women  to 
teach  commercial  subjects  in  high 
schools,  and  to  prepare  them  for  posi- 
tions of  responsibility  in  the  business 
world.     Teachers   of   commercial   train- 


ing have  heretofoi\.  ^'■■^■al  . 
tain,  and  it  is  believed  that 
lishment  of  this  course  will  meet  a  r< . 
need  in  the  state.     Mr.  Forney's  won 
is  being  continued. 

Alumnae  everywhere  are  expressing 
their  joy  that  at  last  plans  for  Alumnae 
House  are  completed,  and  we  are  all  set 
to  go.  President  Foust  is  hopeful  that 
he  will  be  able  to  find  the  money  for  that 
part  of  our  fund  which  is  invested  in 
city  notes,  and  when  he  does  we  shall 
break  ground.  The  committee  will  in- 
form the  alumnae  as  promptly  as  pos- 
sible of  the  progress  made. 


The  suggestion  has  come  from  nu- 
merous sources  that  we  open  the  Alum- 
nae House  (when  it  is  a  reality)  with  a 
week-end  educational  conference,  paral- 
lel to,  or  at  least  patterned  after  the 
Seminars  of  last  year  and  the  year  be- 
fore. If  you  like  the  suggestion,  let  us 
know.  Give  us  your  idea  of  the  dura- 
tion of  the  program,  range  of  subjects, 
social  features,  and  other  pertinent  fac- 
tors. 

Next  year  the  General  Assembly  will 
meet.  It  is  not  too  early  to  think  about 
it  in  terms  of  our  college,  to  make  our- 
selves ready  in  our  own  thoughts,  to 
speak  the  word  in  season,  and  to  deter- 
mine once  more  to  do  our  part,  as  in- 
dividuals and  as  an  organization,  to 
promote  the  fundamental  cause  of  edu- 
cation in  North  Carolina. 


If  you  know  a  young  woman  who  is 
interested  in  college  for  next  year,  send 
her  name  to  Miss  Coit.  She  wiU  mail 
her  all  necessary  information,  includ- 
ing a  photographic  booklet  and  a  cata- 
logue. Incidentally,  you  might  tell 
her  yourself  something  of  what  the  state 
has  provided  at  the  Woman's  College. 


